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[ALWXNNE PAITED THE GREAT, SMOOTH HEADS OF THE B2ABHOUNDS, AND QUESTIONED THE MEN ABOUT THEM 1) 


A GIRL’S HEART. 


ee ne 
CHAPTER III. 


A erg byt! Ly met ae the next 
morning; the gale spent its fury d 
the night, but it had not quite oan _ 

Alwynne left her cabin early. She had 

ped into her mother’s a ment, heard 

breathe evenly and softly, and was re- 
assured by a whisper from Marie that 
“madame” had slept all night, and was of a 
certainty much better. 

This done, after she had given Marie some 
stringent orders to get all the rest she could, 
and to be sure to eat some breakfast, Alwynne 
went on a voyage of discovery to see if Paul 
were better. 

Despite Marie’s terms of opprobriuma, Paul 
was @ good, faithfal servant, and Alwynne 
liked him. 

She saw him in the distance talking to a 
another man, evidently a fellow.servant, and 
Slnyune stopped to say a few kind words to 
Paul, and then gave way to sincere admira- 


tion for the two magnificent dogs that were 
leashed together, and held by his companion. 

She had almost a mania for all animals, 
and these two splendid creatures appealed to 
her immediately. 

She patted their great smooth heads, with 
their tp pricked ears, and questioned the 
man about them. 

They were boarhounds of a rare breed. he 
told her, and belonged to his master, the Earl 
of Taunton and Torre; and, as he spoke, the 
man looked up, and put his finger to his cap. 

A third man had approached, and the dogs 
were leaping about him, and baying in a deep 
and somewhat alarming tone. 

‘You like them?” Lord Taunton said to 
Alwynne, as they exchanged bows. Then, in- 
voluntarily, ‘ By Jove! you have plenty of 
oe Few women will ae near them, 
though they are quite harmless; but they 
must disappear now. Be off with them, 


Chad wick. 
difficulty,” he went on, as-the two servants 





disappeared, ‘‘ to have them up here for a run 
early in the morning, and promised they were 


permission with great ; 





~ go below immediately anyone came on 
ok.” 

He had turned, and was walking with her 
quite naturally. 

‘‘Oh! [hope you did not send them away 
because of me?’’ Alwynne said. She, too, 
accepted his companionship quite naturally 

It would have been difficult to analyse or 
describe the sort of mutaal ease which cam 
upon them both. They were not in the less 
surprised to find themselves walking together. 
They spoke of the weather; and he, scannin : 
the sky and sea, prognosticated another 
storm. 

Alwynne laughed slightly. 

‘I am horribly sh; batI think I am 
glad for bad weather.” 

** You like having the deck for yourself ?’’ 

“Yes, And, besides, I like the wind wi 
the rushing sea. I cannot anderstand how ».| 
those people can stay below. I should stifle!” 
She shuddered as she spoke, and he followed 
suit. 

They had wa)ked up to the fore part of the 
ship, and were foaming against the white 
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painted rails that separated them from the 
helm and the:bows. 

The salt wind stung her delicate cheeks 
sharply. 

‘* This is too rough for you!” he said; and 
there was something authoritative in his 
manner, 

She was to him a marvel—the first girl he 
had known who would not have taken some 
precaution to shield her skin from the wind 
and sun—and such a skin! 

‘*T am expecting my child,” Alwynne eaid, 
as they repaced the deck. ‘I hope he is well 
enough to get up.” 

‘He was nearly dressed when I went to see 
him ten minutes ago.” 

She looked at him for a moment, and he 
read pleasure at his remembrance of the boy 
in that look. 

‘« He does not seem strong enamplirto travel 
alone,’’ Tannton said, after a pause: 

“« He is going to fight his way im the waullf, 
poor boy! That will bes much Bander 
journey than this one!" 

They had come to a standstill—this time alt, 
and Alwynne wae leaning essily and 
against one of the posts that supported the 
awning. 

‘The world is not such a hard place!” he 
said. 

‘It depends on circumstances,” Alwyune 
replied. 

They were talking commonplace, ordinary 
conventionsbtruisms. He knew it, but he im. 
tended to olimg to them so long as she would 


look at hin so easily. 

He felt that this pleasant intercourse was 
not destined to lass long. At present he saw 
that the uneonventionslity of the proceedings 
had not forced itself upon her; aud: it- was this 
ignorance, or perbaps one should thie sort 
of innocent forgetfulness, him 
shiefly. 

He bad not troubled to what there 
was im this very trivial intershange of speech 
with an unkaown girl that gave him pleasure. 
He was content to maow the pleasure was 
there, und it wae a svifiéientty novel experience 
to be not only startlitig. bat enjoyable, 

Alwynne was thinking over the simple 
history of privatfon and sorrow that her 
gentle womanliness bad succeeded in woomg 
from Basil Canning’s lips, 

Yes, the world was very hard to fight under 
some circumstances, Bne gave a sigh, un- 
consciously, and the man beside her looked at 
her keenly, critically. He ssw she was deep 
in thought, and had s!most forgotten his 
presence, His dark bine eyes dwelt on her 
fair flower like face, and their stern, keen 
look melted into a strange tenderness as he 


Where had been her thoughts, her pride, that 
. _ prevent her front acting as She had 
one 

Her delicate cheeks flashed crimson, and 
then she grew very, very pale. What must 
this man think of her ?—so free, so ready to 
accept his aid. s0 easy in hér manner, 80 con- 
fidential in her speech? Alwynne feli sud- 
denly chilled, though it was not fear of her 
mother’s annoyance that brought that feeling. 
It was vexation and regret for herself. 

Unconsciously her hand stole up to her csp, 
and she pailied the veil from it down close 
over her face. It wae the action of an 
instant, but themas understood it thoroughly, 
juet as he hat#¢rensiated the sudden dawning 
look in her beautifal eyes, and the quick 
change of cdfour, With a tact thet had 
something of tenderness in i¢ Lord Taunton 
spoke hurrisdly. 

“ Here comes ote little friend! He does not 
look as thongh he could make his way very 
} well. I will give him awhelping banc.’’ He 
j but-a moment, ashe was moving away. 
} * man can sometimes do what a girl can- 
not!” and with that he passed on, and left 
her alone. 

She stood: very etill. She wae grateful to 
him—gratefal ima vague sort of way—not only 
for that promise eonveyed in his last words, 
tut for the delinate 5 which she 

understood better, perhaps, than he was.well 
‘gware of. She eaw him walk towards the 
| boy, and in that moment she took her oppor- 
tunity and slipped away, 

She sat in her cabin, and leaned her head. 
against the sinffy velvet cushions. Marie had 
seem her come in, and was socom flattering 
about her with tender solicitude, sfraid at 
firstthat the girl was going tobeili. Alwynne 
reassured her quickly. 

* EF am only cold,” she said; am@ then, with 
® faint smile,“ I think I will t#e mamma's 
advice, and lie here and read.” 

The plan Marie, for she loved to 
have the girl under her wing, and she put the 
cushions comfortable, and covered the slender 
young form with the softest and warmest 
wraps. Alwynme was soothed by these gentle 
ministrations, “The deck had suddenly 
grown Gistastefal to her. She was quivering 
yet from the shock she had received, when she 
had all at once: diecovered herself drifting 
into an imtimate conversation with a man she 
had never seen before in all her life. 

Ev now and then her face and hands 
would burn with the rush of hot blood that 
coursed through her veins at memory of what 
she had done; and she determined that, 
whether she liked it or not, she would stay in 
the cabin as much as possible for the reat of 
the voyage. 





gazed. 

Surely she was more besntifal than any 
woman ever yet born! More fair and exquisite | 
than ali he bad ever met, even than that one } 
who——. His face clonded black as night. | 
In an instant all bis prejudics, his batred, his 
wrong, rushed back on him. Ha stiffened un- 
consciously, and wae abont to uniter a summary 
farewell, and pass on and leave her, when 
Alwynne spoke to him. 

“‘T am sorry for that boy,” she said, as 
though she was speaking out her thonghis. 
“I wish I could do something for him; but I 
am so helpless, I am so useless!” 

His lips contracted suddenly. Her simple, 
regretful words had disarmed him again. 

“TI fancy your ministrations of yesterday 
are never likely to be forgotten!’ he said, 
quietly, 

“Oh!” Alwynne made a movement with 
her little ungloved hand. ‘“ Oh!” she taid, 
almost bitterly, ‘‘I don’t mean that sort of 
use. I mean real, definite service; but that 
is where life is hard to eome'people, especially 
to girls. I don’t know why girls ara born at 
all! According to my mother, they——” 
and then Alwynne suddenly stopped, As 
by a lightning flash she.seemed to see the 





enormity, thea wfuiness, of her present offence. 
What had she done? What was she doing? 


She eat her breakfast, and tried to read her 
book, and then she grew restless. She re- 
membered that one of the portholes of her 
deck state-room just looked out .over -the 
corner where she and Basil had sat. Perhaps 
he was there now, all alone. She drew back 
the little curtain. Yes, Basil was there, 
wrapped up carefully in a rug, not hers this 
time, and, beside him, sitting sideways in a 
chair, leaning towards the boy, was her late 
companion. 

The two were talking earnestly. She 
watched them caréfully. The boy's delicate 
face was flushed, and he seemed to be excited. 
The other's face looked curiously dark beside 
Basil's fairness; but Alwynne declared to 
herself it bad a rare attraction about it— 
something she realised in all its strength, 
but which she could not define. She was 
glad to see those two together. She felt, she 
scarcely knew why, that Basil would not need 
her to look after him snd be companionable 
now that he had found a better friend than 
she could be. 

The day wore away wearily enough to 
Alwynne. As the afternoon waned she felt a 
longing to go out. She was nearly stifled in 
her. ctbin. It was the dinner hour, and the 





deck would be freeevem of the few who. had, 
ventured to come upon it. 





She wrapped her cloak about her, veiled 
herself carefully, and stepped ont) The first 
strong gust of wind revived her, though it 
nearly blew her down, and she started on her 
difficult walk with a sigh of relief. 

Her mountain of annoyance of imaginary 
disagreeables, that might possibly accrue from 
ber yesterday’s and that morning's forgetful. 
ness, melted into a very small molehill. 

As she struggled up and down the deck it 
was wonderful how much better she felt—not 
quite at ease with herself, perhaps, but cer. 
tainly better. 

She went to her mother’s state-room after 
her walk, and found Mrs. Brabrante able tc 
sit up and discuss, with no mean appetite, 
the dinner Marie had set- out as daintily as 
possible before her. 

Mra. ae ee dane the list of 
passengers ugh & eyeglasses, 
of which she had no real need, for a keener or 
handsomer pair of eyes: tham hers it would 
have been haed to find; but, then, the use of 
glasses waealmost ae gracefal s trick as the 
use of & fan, and tended to brigy into play 
and sight the shape and colous: of a beantifal 


She gave her daughter # glance as. she came 


in; it was endswitt. Alwynne's 
suddenly freshened mind and epirit grew cold 
and du beneath thas glance. 

She a it s0 thoroughly it hardly 


needed the accompaniment’ afthe, printed jist 
+0 give it tranalasion. 

‘She had seen his name” the girl ssid to 
herself, and the old Gontampétmous look crept 
over her lips. 

The mother, aeehe foldedap her eyeglasies 
and put down the ‘wae thinking,— 

‘Taunton and Torre {Sa ke is going home 
at last. What a chanes!) What a position | 
By this time he has leazmé. eas. He 
must have done, or wity should he be going 
back ?"’ 

She looked at critieally while she 
eat her chicken, and there wama:great rash o! 
satisfaction through her mind, 

‘* Yes, the girl was moretham beantifal. Her 
gracefal head wae made for-s coronet, ber 
slender throat for historiosk-jewele, There 
ny Se =e comld stand the eens 
of sucha as Alwynne’s, partieniar er 
some ocireumstances,” and Mrs. Brabante's 
mind determined that: ® sea Voyage w3: 
ineladed in these circumstances. 

Shs eat, her dinnerand talked to Alwynne 
in her slow; measured, artificial manner. She 
was an exteedingly handsome woman. There 
was a shadowy likeness between Alwyrne and 
herself, It lay in the delicate cut features, in 
the height and form—perhaps, in her youth, 
the mother had had the same exqnisite ekin; 
but the great dreamy eyes, the ever varying 
colour and expression in them, the soft, tender 
look that crept abcnt the beautiful lips, theze 
were Alwynne’s.alone.. They could never have 
dwelt on Louise Brabante’s cold, hard face. 

‘* The doctor has been to see me. He is most 
attentive, quite & Gharming young man! He 
tells me we shall have fine weather to-morrow, 
and that I may, perhaps, venture on deck for 
an hour or 0.” ’ 

Alwynne said nothing. She wae playing 
absently with the fringe of a. shawl near. Her 
mother lifted her eyes to the girl She had 
enjoyed her dinner. She was fall of pleasurable 
intentions. She was more than satisfied with 
the prospect her imagination raised up before 
her ; but now, a8 she looked at Alwynne, she 
frowned. 

Of late she had noticed this cold, contemp- 
fuous expression On thé lovely young face ; of 
late, once or twice, an uneasy suspicion 0: 
what lay beneath the girl’s languid indiffer- 
ence had forced itself most disagreeably uper. 
her, 

Her lips drew themeelves into a thin line. 
She had no intention of conceding one icta of 
her will to any living son! without some 
inéuperable powers compelled her to do £0, 
and certainly Alwynne had none of these st 
‘her command, 
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“ You look pale and tired! You must go to 
bed, Alwynne.”’ 

“Tam not tired, mamma.” 

‘Then you must be ill,” Mrs. Brabante 
said, conveying her wine to her mouth in a 
most gracefal fashion. ‘It is not natural for 
girls of your young age-to be so pale,” 

Alwyune flashed. She fretted beneath this 
tone. 

‘‘Dear mamma,” she said, with a laugh 
that was meant to be light, “I am not a 
baby !"’ 

Mrs. Brabante examined her shapely fingers, 
with their barden of jewelled rings, 

‘‘ That is precisely what yeu are, Alwynne,” 
she said, pleasantly, ‘A baby, ® mere child, 
who does not know what is good for herself. 
Marie, go and undress mam’selle, and kindly 
bathe her face with the water I carry in my 
casket.”’ 

Alwynne bit her lip; at that moment the 
resemblance between mother and daughter 
was stronger. 

“IT can put myself to bed, thank you, 
mamma !” she said, coldly and prondly, ‘ and 
you know I object to use any face lotions or 
preparations. If my skin intends to tarn 
brown or black it shall do so with no hindrance 
from me. I am perfeotly indifferent about it !”’ 

She had never spoken to her’ mother like 
this before. 

Mrs Brabante looked at her in amazement, 
and much inward dismay and anger. 

“Ido not think that is quite the way in 
which s child should address its mother,” she 
said, coldly. 

Alwynne paused at the door. 

‘*T am very sorry, mother!" she said; and 
her voice was full of trouble, “ very sorry !"’ 
she added. Then she turned, ** Don’t you see 
how it is with me? Iam 60 tired of all these 
—theee preparations. I am tired of thinking 
of nothing but my face and my appearance, 
There must be some other life better than 
this. There must be some way of spending 
one’s days more profitably than by——” 

She stopped. She could not speak the 
burning words that rushed through her mind. 
They were bad enough to think—they were 
worse to speak. It was not possible, indeed, 
to frame the thoughts into words to adequately 
express her contempt and abborfence for the 
sort of life she was compelled to live, 

Mrs. Brabante met her daughter's eye, and 
smiled. Tnere was more of a sneer in the 
expression than a smile, 

“Yon sre giving me a new view of your 
character to-night, Alwynne,”’ she said, in that 
light tone that always jarred on the girl. 
‘ Hitherto I must confess, my dear, I have 
been somewhat perturbed by your very evident 
indifference to all forms of religion. I see 
now I have wronged you!” 

‘* Yes, mother,” Alwynne said, with emotion. 


She turned her face away to hide the tears | 


that would spring to her eyes. ‘ Yes, mother, 
you have wronged me; and—and,”’ with a 
slight pause, ‘‘you are wronging me now. 
You know what isin my heart, but you will 
not understand! ” 

Mrs. Brabante laughed good-humouredly 
enough. 

“‘T should have enough to do if I tried to 
fathom and piece out the workings of a girl's 
hysterical, romantic mind. My dear Alwynne, 
you are like the child who cried for the moon. 
Because you bave no real cause for trouble 
you muet needs make one. You have every- 
thing you want. What girl has more than 
you? Your life is one of luxury and perpetual 
comfort. Your clothes are the best to be had, 
your education has been superb, your health 
ig satisfactory, your appearance attractive ; 
and yet with all this you,” Mrs. Brabante 
laughed, ‘you are miserable, and you have 
yearnings for something or other, you don’t 
quite know what! All this is strange to you, 
bat exceedingly natural to me. It is a form 
of illness which attacks all emotional young 
folk. It has to be gone through just as one 
goes through the measles or the whooping- 
cough, but it leaves no trace behind. I give 





you a few weeks in London, Alwynne, and you 
will have forgotten all about these morbid, 
religious desires. You will have no more 
yearnings to join the Salvation Army or some 
such organisation, and you will declare that a 
bat from Verron’s is, after all, more becoming 
than the hallelnjah bonnet! Now to more 
mundanethings! Have you had some dinner ? 
No? Ah! I thought not. Marie, see to this, 
please, and be sure mam selle retires at once. 
I would make you sleep here to-night, 
Alwynne, but the doctor is coming in to chat 
with me for half-an-hour, s3o——" 

And so Alwynne escaped, She went to her 
cabin, and flang herself down on her berth. 
There were tears in her eyes, but they did not 
roll down her cheeks. Her heart was aching ; 
she felt sick and tired. What use to kick 
against the pricks? What use to struggle or 
to hope for a change in her surroundings? It 
wad so true a great deal of what her mother 
had said, she had so much. Oompare her 
lite with the boy outside ? 

Why, there was no comparison, and yet he 
was richer than she, for he had that priceless 
treagare—the knowledge of true sister’s love 
and truer sympathy to hug to his breast, and 
give him comfort and strength, 

Bhe shivered a little. She had never scemed 
more lonely than she did to-night. She had 
never realised the galf that stretched between 
herself and her mother 80 completely, so 
utterly. 

Marie came in by-and-by. Her brown eyes 
were very tender. She was fall of pretty 
words over the girl. She chattered volubly as 
she brushed the beantifal hair. 

She knew there was something wrong; but 
she asked no questions. She spoke of her 
own effairs, and she brought a light to 
Alwynne’s face, as she told her how Bazil 
Canning had caught hold of her and ques- 
tioned most eagerly for Alwynne's health. 

‘* Un trés joli garcon, mats dune faiblesse |" 

And with litvie anecdotes and broken sen- 
tences, which always amused Alwynne, Marie 
undressed her for the night. 

The Frenchwoman was never tired of ex- 
tolling the loveliness of her charge ; there was 
always some new beauty, some fresh charm, 
to her, and to-night she just gathered the 
slender form in her strong arms, and kissed 
the soft curletenderly. 








‘' Mon ange /’’ she said,as she whisked away, | 


with an aushoritative ‘ dors bien alors!" 
Alwynne lay staring about her cabin. She 


had got used to the motion, and to-night the | 
sea was calmer, and they were going fast into | 


fine weather, 


Outside she could hear the tramping of feet | 


up and down, for it was early yet, and the 
moon had brought up some stragglers. 

There were voices jast beyond the wall of 
her room, She could hear them talking al- 
most distinctly, bot she did not listen, her 
thoughts claimed her attention; but all at 
once she seemed to wake from her hazy dream 

It was the boy’s voice she heard, fall of 
gratitude in every note, 

‘*Good-night, my lord!” he was saying. 
** How good you are! How can I thank you ! 
I ” 


“ Never mind thanks, my lad!"’ the other 
voice answered ; ‘‘or, if you must be grate- 
fal, thank your pretty angel, for she deserves 
it! By the way, did you ask, is she ill?”’ 

Alwynne’s heart beat a livtie quicker, 
There was something pleasant to her in the 
interest that rang in his voice. 

She scarcely heard the boy's answer; she 
was waiting for the other to speak again. 

“That is good! Iam glad! I was afraid 
she might have taken cold; it was almost too 
rough for her yesterday. You are going, 


really? This is your best way. Good. 
night!" 
Alwynne closed her eyes. That firm, 


vigorous, good salutation sounded like 
pleasant note of music. She heard a chair 





open porthole. The pacers up and down had 
gone away. It seemed to Alwynne as though 
he and she were alone. In a dreamy sort of 
way she seemed to derive pleasure from this 
thought, and by soft degrees the cabin with 
its swaying movement passed from her eyes, 
and she had forgotten her troubie,in a deep, 
dreamless sleep. 





CHAPTER lV. 

Five days of the voyage had gone, The 
weather had grown steadily better; the sux 
had come ont, and given a decided touch of 
warmth along with its brilliancy at noontide. 
The atmosphere was delicious, spring beam- 
ing on every breeze, whispering of the golden 
summer. that was nos far off now. 

The deck was crowded, It looked like an 
impromptu hospital, with its rows of long 
chairs, each bearing a bemouffled and berugge:t 
figure. 

With the fine weather had come back health 
and strength, and laughtergjwas the order of 
the day. 

Everyone was more or less acquainted with 
the personal appearance of everyone on 
board, 

Lord Taunton was & never-failing source of 
interest, thongh he was voted very stiff and 
unsociable ; and it was noted that he kept ex- 
clusively to his party. 

. The distinguished woman very like the 
Empress Eugenie, who sat enthroned with 
her sables about her, and the fur rugs sor- 
rounding her, as though she were indeed @ 
queen, and the tall, slender, graceful girl, 
whom someone declared was beautifal, bai 
whose face was always shrouded in an exirs 
thick veil, and whose chief occupation when 
not reading was talking and walking with » 
delicate, flaxen-haired boy, whom the ubiqui- 
tous somebody had further declared was no} 
of thie party, but was travelling alone, 

Mrs, Brabante was exceedingly well. pleased 
that it should be generally imsgined that the 
Earl of Taunton was of the same party az 
herself. 

She had managed to make his acquaintance 
quite easily. Her quick brain had seen im 
mediately she came on deck that the young 
man whom she knew well by sight was 
desirous of becoming acquainted ; and it came 
about? somehow quite naturally, that they 
should sit and chat together easily. 

She knew the man she had to deal with, 
though as far removed from a snob as the 
son is from the earth. Taunton was never- 
theless an Englishman and aristocrat, and by 
nature first, and education afterwards, he 
would be impressed almost altogether by «4 
stranger’s manner, bearing, and surroundings. 

Alwynne stayed in her room all that bright, 
sunny day. She had come letters to write, 
and her head ached, she told her mother, 

Mrs. Brabante shrugged her shoulders, and 
said nothing. She knew that twenty-four 
hours’ confinement was more than Alwynne 
could stand, and she was quite prepared for 
the girl's silent appearance beside her chair 
early the following morning. 

Alwynne turned a little pale behind her 
veil as she heard her mother laughing and 
talking to someone. 

She acknowledged the introduction to Lord 
Taunton with the merest and coldest bend of 
her head, and then she sat down and began to 
read, 

Her mother made no effort to draw her 
into the conversation. Sbe and Lord Taun- 
ton were deep on some political questions. 

*' Alevyone prefers poetry to politics,” she 
said, laughingly, 

Alwynne leant back in her chair. She had 
declined Lord Taunton’s offers to wrap her 
rug about her very courteously, but coldly. 

“ I shall go for a walk presently,” she had 
said. 

She tried to centre her thoughts on her book, 


scrape the deck, and knew Lord Taunton was | but her ears would wait for his voice, and she 


sitting back again. 
The scent of his cigar floated throngh the 





found her ears following his words eagerly. 
Mrs. Brabante was a remarkably clever 
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ae 
woman, There was no subjectof conversation 
she could not taxe her share in, and worthily 
too. She read everything; she followed every 
public matter of interest ; she had travelled all 
over the globe, wasa splendid linguist, and had 
a keen and caustic wit, 

Taunton was interested, attracted, im 
ressed, just as she meant him to be. He 
ound himeelf dwelling persistently on these 

two beantifal women, who bore so unmistak. 
ably the air of birth and breeding that defined 
the women of his world, 

Ge was drawn ont of his sombre thoughts 
by their inflaence, by the mother’s brilliant 
individuality, the girl's silent, gentle loveli-. 
ness. 

Three days had gone by, and between Mra, 
Brabante and himself was established the 
most cordial relations, They seemed to have 
known one another all their lives, Taunton 
had rarely responded to a friendship so readily 
as he had d:ne to this one. He was fall of 
admiration for this clever woman, with her 
clear head and judgment. 

‘* What a statesman is lost in you,” he said 
to her, laughingly, one late afternoon. 

It was thie fifth day; on the morrow they 
would be a: Qaeenatown, and the day follow- 
ing they woald land. 

‘*Lord —— has often paid me the same 
compliment,’ Mrs. Brabante said, echoing hie 
laugh; ‘“‘ bat, somehow, I have never found 
myself quite ready to regret the mistakeof my 
sex.” 


Hugo looked out over the moving water ; 
the sun was beginning to set, He was growing 
more interested and puzzled each day. Of 
course, it was impossible for him to lead the 
conversation into any groove that might, per- 
haps, enlighten him as to the status and posi- 
tion of his more than pleasant acquaintance ; 
but every now and then Mrs, Brabante let fall 
some word that only tended to increase his 
perplexity. 

She had spoken now of one of England’s 
greatest politicians, and it was more than 
evident that there had been an intimate friend. 
ship between herself and this man. 

On the other hand, she seemed to have few 
friends among the fashionable women of 
London, but thia was explained by her long 
absence from England. 

“Miss Brabante will be presented this 
season, I suppose ?”’ he said, now changing the 
subject, as he perceived Alwynne’s figure 
moving to and fro in the distance, with that 
subtle grace which seemed to touch him at 
every turn. 

Mes. Brabante closed her book, keeping one 
ficger between the pages. 

‘* Well, I am undecided,’’ she said, slowly. 
“I know it is a strange thing for a nineteenth 
century mother to say, Lord Taunton; but. do 
you know, I shirk a London season for my 
child. I suppose I cannot hope to keep her 
always to myself,” with a sort of wistfal note 
in the voice, which was most effective: “ but 
I cannot help being a little selfiah, and I 
dread thrusting Alwynne into the fierce rush 
that life is in a great city. Perhaps you 
— a little what I mean, Lord Taun- 
ton?" 

“I think,” the young man answered, in a 
low voice, ‘‘I understand entirely, Mrs. Bra- 
bapte.” 

His eyes were on Alwynne’s face now. She 
was coming towards them; she was laughing 
and talking to Basil Canning. How fair and 
young and innocent she looked! His heart 
throbbed and contracted as he gazed at her. 
Oh! the mother was right. Sacha flower must 
not be flang into the farnace of fashion to be 
scorched and singed—burnt, perhaps. Who 
oould teli ? 

He rose to hia fees, with a word of excuse bo. 
Mrs. Brabante, and went towards the girl. 
He felt a thrill almost of jealousy for the fair, 
delicate boy who seemed to win all her 
smiles, 

Why was she cold, and silent, and stiff with 
him? What had he done that she should 
make such # difference between him and Basil ? 





He could scarcely balieve she was the same 


girl who had clang to hia arm in the wind and |p 


rain, and answered him in a bright, laughing 


voice, 

Mrs. Brabante watched him go with intense 
satisfaction. 

“It works well,” she said to herself, ‘ and it 
ia she who has done it. Her very sullenness 
and coldness is her greatest magnet. She 
could not have done better if she were the 
ocleverest woman in the world! Taunton and 
oes Toe dream is almost too good to be 
true |’ 

Alwynne flashed, and then paled, but she 
could not refase hie invitation to walk. Basil, 
obeying a smiling gesture from Mra. Bra- 
bante, went to fulfil some errand, and they 
were alone. 

They walked up and down in silence, and 
then stood, as they had done that second 
morning of their acquaintance, leaning against 
the rails at the bow. 

Taunton waited for her to speak, but she 
seemed dumb—oold, proud, and damb, like 
some beantifal statue. A wild longing came 
over him to suddenly seize those little hands, 
and force her eyes to look into his. She had 
not met his gaze once of late. 

“Your mother has given me permission to 
count myself as one of her friends, and call 
upon her in London,” he said when he spoke. 
‘*May I also consider I have the honour of 
your permission added to hers?” 

‘I have no permission to give!” Alwynne 
said, coldly, and with an imperceptible pause. 
‘“‘T have no friends, Lord Taunton!” 

Hia face flashed. 

“I think I understand you consider me pre- 
samptuous—too hasty. You do not permit 
yourself to accept friends so easily, Miss Bra- 
bante, I mustask your pardon,” he said. 

Was it he who spoke thus—he, Taunton and 
Torre ?—the man who was renowned for his 
imperious natare—his proud, haughty reserve? 
Could it possibly be he who had sued for 
pardon from this uiknown girl? 

A faint thrill of surprise communicated 
itself to him, bus—bat it was not the feeling 
paramount in hia mind. 

It would have been difficult, indeed, to have 
analysed the exact nature of his heart at thia 
moment, 

Perhaps a sort of dogged determination to 
force this girl to bend to his will was the 
privcipal of all. 

Alwynne had flashed as he spoke, but her 
veil was too thick to let him see this change in 
her face; his proud contrition touched her 
deeply. 

She felt she wae wronging him by her 
manner, yet @ glance at her handsome mother 
—complacent and triamphant at the, to her, 
fast approaching success of her worldly 
desires—chilled all warm impulses in the girl's 
breast. 

** I have nothing to forgive,” she said, in the 
same cold fashion, and she moved on a few 
steps. 

Tsanton moved with her. Her coldness 
tried him beyond endarance. He was drawn 
out of himeelf, He forgot the past, forgot his 
shame and eorrow—forgot even his pride in 
the passionate impatience and intoxication 
that chis girl's silent indifference aroused 
in bim. 


“ What haschanged you ?” he asked, almest | 
fiercely beneath his breath, as they walked , 


down the deck in the fast growing twilight. 

Alwynne's heart beatto saffocation. It was 
so hard to have to fight with him when every 
nerve in her body, every pulse withia her, 
every breath she drew, seemed to be regulated 
by him, 

She had had many painfal moments of late 
in her life, but they had been theoretical, 
rather than practical, in their pain. They 
had been moments of uncomfortable thought, 
of unconscious contempt, of sorrow, for the 
chasm that yawned daily more black and big 
between her mother and herself; bat now the 
pain and the trouble was going to be very 
Gifferent—something more real, something 
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ou than she had imagined, would »b; 
ossible, 

Against the hard thoughts her contempt big 
raised up for him were the softer tg 
would come—sengations and strange emotions 
80 sweet as mca aye neg my fay 

She had seen the change in face theaa 
last few days. Her woman's heart read the 
meaning in his eyes. She did not need nr 
Sows radiant expression to translate is for 

er. 

Bat up to this moment Alwynne had steeled 
herself in contempt. She had oredited him 
bitterly with all the meaner motives that 
sometimes actuate a man. 

“TI have a pretty face. Heis dall, I am an 
amusement. Perhaps he is poor, as so many 
of these old known families are, and he fancies 
I have money. He ia piqued because I do not 
speak, Perhaps—perhaps, mamma has hinted, 
as she alone can do, that I am sentimental 
He imagines already I love him!" ‘ 

So her thoughts had run wildly in the seola. 
sion of her cabin. She encouraged them She 
wanted to think badly of him. 

She wiahed she had never seen him. She 
longed for land, and the day that would sepa. 
rate him from her sight. : 

It seemed to the girl's wounded pride that 
he must see into mother’s mind—mast 
understand her mancavres— must regard her 
(Alwynne) as what she sy was—a slave, 
put up for sale to the highest bidder. 

Bat now, as he spoke to her so earnestly, 
with that strange, deep tone thrilling her, and 
making her trembling, somehow she knew that 
she had wronged him. His whole heart was 
made clear to her, as it were. He was not 
desirous of amusing himself. He had no 
thought of her probable fortune. He was 
innocent of her mother’s worldly nature. He 
was fall of one thought only—to break through 
the ice of her reserve, and win her back 
to those few happy moments when she had 
shown herself to him in all the grace and 
beauty of her sweet, girlish character. 

She hesitated. She knew not what to say 
to him, and when she was about to frame 
some words the Captain approached, Lord 
Taunton attracting his immediate attention, 
and, murmuring a hurried excuse, Alwynae 
moved away. 

* * - * * * 

Basil Canning had spoken often of a cousin 
who would come to meet him at Liverpool ; 
and when the tug came alongside the steamer 
the boy excitedly pointed out this cousin to 
Alwynne, They were standing a little apars, 
she and Basil. Her mother, regal-looking in 
her fars, with her cold, proud face, colder and 
harder than usual, was giving her servants 4 
— different directions at one and the same 

me. 

Alwynne shivered as she looked at her 
mother. 

‘She will never forgive me—never, never !”’ 
j she said to herself. Oat loud she spoke some 

hurried thoughts. “ Basil, you will write to 
me. You will not forget me?” 

‘Forget you, forget you!" the > | could 
hardly utter the words. ‘As long as I live I 
, Shall worship you. If I could only let you 
, know how muocb, bat I am such a poor, 
humble friend.” 

‘Yet you are all I have,” Alwynne thought 
to herself. Her hand clang closer to his boyish 
one. It was sotrue. She had no friends—ot 
; all her school companions not one remained. 
,; She had thought they would have olung to her. 

They seemed to love her, but since her school- 
days, they had all vanished. She had made 
no new friends, none until she had met Basil ; 
and, somehow, her whole heart had gone 
out to him suddenly, striking the keynote of a 
sympathy which would be as lasting as it was 


mutual. : 

The boy saw & 4 e in his beantifal 
friend this morning. She looked as thoagh 
she had saffered some great agony of mind 
or body. And this was what had really 
happened. Alwynne shivered again and sgain 
,93 she caught the sound of her mother’s 
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voice. Tha remembrance of the scene in her 
mother's room the before, when Mrs. 
Brabante learned that Taunton had left 
the boat at Queenstown, and that it was 
Alwynne who had caused this hurried depar- 
tare, was one the girl would never forget. 

She had never known her mother's real 
nature until that moment, and the knowledge 
was fraught with a pain and a suffering that 
was not to be gauged all at once. 

Words had been spoken that widened the 
galf between mother and daughter into an 
absolate abyss. Alwynne’s delicacy had been 
a her modesty offended, her pride 

gnity outraged. 

‘* Please say no more, mother,’’ she had said 
at last, with a sort of weary intensity. 
“ Words will not alter the matter. I cannot 
think with you; and as we have to live 
together, it will be better to forget a subject 
pe = but be productive of annoyance to 
rT] 

‘*You do not know what you have done, 
you don’t understand!” Mrs. Brabante had 
answered, fariously. ‘‘ Great heavens, after 
ali I have done for you, after all the trouble 
and care you have caused, after all the money 
you have had lavished upon you, to disappoint 
me in this way! You will never have such 
another chance! It was an absolute fairy 
ro ee you have trodden it under your 


So the argument had run on until Mrs. 
Brabante had fairly worn herself and her 
temper out for the time being. Alwynne had 
spent a miserable night. Hugo's eyes, those 
deep dark, blue oceans of passion, entreaty, 
adoration, reverence, haunted her. His few 
quiet words in which he spoke his love rang 
in her ears. There was a dull, dead pain at 
her heart, and with it all, mingling and cover- 
ing it, was the sense of humiliation, of 
wounded pride, caused by her mother's anger. 
A vague alarm seized her as she went over 
and over again that interview. 

She had never given much thonght to her 
birth, descent, or early childhood; buat now 
something—she knew not what—touched her 
quick, proud heart, and a whisper floated 
through her brain that there was a mystery 
attached to her mother and herself—a my 
which was in itself an explanation of m 
that bad troubled her of late. A shiver ran 
through her slender body, drawn to its full 
height. Basil Canning felt that shiver; he 
auddenly bent his head and kissed her hand. 

“I will be your friend all my life!” he said, 
and then there was no more time for further 
words. A great bustle and confasion ensued; 
the boat was boarded by a few dozen people 
come to meet their friends. 

The voyage was at an end, and Alwynne 
saw and felt thing as in a dream. She 
‘held Basil's a as long as she could; then 
Marie came to summon her, and she turned 
away with a farewell word, jast as a tall 
young man came up to the aaa She carried 
‘away with her a vision of Basil's tearful eyes, 
and a sort of photograph on her memory of a 
laughing, sunny face that seemed fall of 
peony good nature, health, and physical 

‘ect 


‘* Basil will be well cared for now,” she 
said to herself, as she stood beside her mother, 
and saw her boy friend taken in charge 
affectionately by this cousin. ‘‘I suppose,” 
with a sigh that came from her heart, ‘‘ that 
it is good-bye, indeed, between us!” 

How little she knew, how little ee peat. 
a she gazed with her dreamy, sorro eyes 
at the figure of Basil and his strangely hand- 
some cousin, that she was beholding one who 
would, before long, inflaence her whole life ! 


(To bs continued.) - 


an -— 
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In 1793-94, pantaloons, cropped hair, and 
shoestrings, the total abolition of hair powder, 
b and ruffles characterised the men, 
while ladies exhibited heads rounded @ la 
Victime, & la Guillotine. 





THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
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CHAPTER XLII.—(continued.) 


Taz Earl shaddered at the thought, and 
cowered as if before a stern, reproachfal gaze. 
The doctor turned and regarded him with 
: penetrating look, and without appearing to 
0 80. 

** You are sure, doctor, no one will find me 
here?” he asked, in a timid whisper, glanc- 
ing apprehensively about the room. 

* Qaite sure, your lordship ; there is no need 
for fear——" 

‘Fear? Who sayslI fear? Why should I 
fear? You choose your words strangely, 
doctor. Would you mind stepping into the 
room adjoining, and leave me to look at my 
relative? I want to be alone a few moments, 
and I want you to act as sentinel. I feel 
unsafe here.” 

The doctor hesitated and directed a scorch- 
ing glance at the Earl's face, as if he would 
read his soul, and then he muttered, 
inaudibly,— 

** No, he would not dare to killhim! He is 
too great a coward for that! I¢ will be safe 
to leave them alone together! Besides, 
whatever he may do will only place him 
farther in my power.” 

With this mental decision he avowed hia 
willingness to act as sentinel, and unlocked 
the door, passing into the dressing-room. 

The Earl then arose, softly looked the door 
again, imagining that the movement was 
unsuspected, and then, with trembling limbs, 
approached the bedside. 

‘*He cannot recognise me,” he muttered, 
pausing at a little distance from it. ‘' I dread 
to look upon him—yet I must.” 

He advanced softly, exerting all hie will in 
the effort, and looked upon the face of the 
invalid. 

He started back a step at beholding the grey 
hair, the thin, haggard face, with its lines of 
grief and anguish, and exclaimed, — 


‘It surely cannot be he! There must be a 


some mistake," 

The invalid turned reatlessly at the sound 
of the visitor’s voice, and looked vacantly at 
the Earl. 

“It is he!" exclaimed his lordship, press- 
ing his hand to his side; ‘' bat how he has 
changed. Oh! my heart!’ 

He sank down in the nurse’s chair, as pale 
as death, but soon roused himself, arose again, 
and surveyed the sick man. 

“How he looks at me;” he whispered: 
‘‘ why does he regard me so fixedly? He is 
delirious—he cannot know me.” 

It was no delusion on hie part. The 
invalid was regarding him with strange 
intentness, but the gaze was, nevertheless, 
painfally vacant. There wes not the faintest 
sign of emotion or recognition in it. He seemed 
to be strangely attracted by his lordship's 
countenance, however, and unable to with- 
draw his observation from it. 

The Earl cowered like a criminal before 
him, and seized the back of the chair to sup- 
port himeelf. Bat he soon gathered courage, 
perhaps because the sick gentleman continued 
his incoherent mutterings, and he said,— 

** He will soon be well again! Oh, why does 
he not die? While he lives my life can be 
only one of continual fearand anxiety. Would 
that this fever would prove fatal! How has 
he managed to survive all these years of con- 
finement and misery ? There must bea fatality 
init!” 

The thought momentarily deprived him of 
akesguiin and he ang the invalid's 
vacant look by a stare of mingled terror and 


tred. 

“ He might as well be dead as shut up ina 
dreary asylam,” he resumed. ‘‘It would bea 
mercy to him to end hia miserable life. It is 
necessary to 2. that he should die, I 
wish I dared kill him.” 





He seemed to think over the subject car- 
neatly, and finally mused,— 

‘*[—I—am atraid of him. I must be rid of 
him. One pressure with that pillow, and his 
brsath would cease. The doctor would not 
pr expore me, and I should be safe. I 
w Loe 

He caught Ba & pillow, held it above the 
sick man's head with deadly determination, 
and then paused instinctively. 

** What are you doing?” muttered the sick 
man, uneasily. ‘‘ Mother, where are you?” 

The Earl caught his breath, and his arm 
shook. 

‘I don’t want mother!" exclaimed the 
invalid; “bus my wife—my an wife ! 
Where is she?—where is our child, my 
birdie?" 

The Earl groaned aloud, and dropped the 
pillow. 

The sick gentleman's allusion to his wife 
seemed to have touched a hidden chord in hia 
lordship'’s breast, and he trembled like o leaf, 
and his face was convalsed with emotion, 

‘*T cannot do it! I cannot!” he muttered, 
The doctor must do it for me. I will see him 
about it before my coursge faila!” 

He looked sgain at the invalid, like one who 
looks upon a familiar face for the last time, 
and as if he were trying to impress each par- 
ticular feature upon his memory. At length, 
with a sigh, heturned away from hie bedside, 
unlocked the door, and summoned the doctor, 
who was in close proximity to the keyhole, 

The first movement of the ‘‘nurse"’ was to 
proceed to the bed and regard the invalid, as 
if expecting to behold a lifeless form. He 
then turned to the Earl, saying,— 

“I suppose your lordship wishes to go 
now?” 

‘In a minute, doctor. I want to say some- 
thing to you first. Do you think the patient 
will recover ?”’ 

‘* Why, he's likely to, my lord,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ He has an iron constitation, or he'd 
have died long ago. Bat I'm not saying he 
will recover,’’ he added, significantly, “Ins 
oase like this now, ® person is very likely to 
die, a anything is to be gained by hia 

eat ” 
The Earl flashed and paled, as he an- 


“Bat it seems to me it would bea mercy to 
put a lunatio out of the way of farther 
misery?” 

**I don’t pretend to be meroifal, your lord- 
ship,’’ replied the dootor, coolly. 

‘¢T—I think I can trast you,” whispered 
the Earl. “I wish the patient yonder were 
dead. If I were to hear of his death to-morrow, 
with proofs, I would give anything you might 
demand!” 

‘“‘ Anything?’ 

“ Anything!’’ wag the emphatio responce. 

The doctor locked meditative, then pleased, 
and said,— 

“*T will state my demand when I bring you 
the news. If nothing should occur to prevent, 
you shall hear what you desire to-morrow!” 

The Earl gras the doctor’s hand in 

silence, 
‘Should I fall to-night for any reason wha+- 
ever,” continued the doctor, ‘‘I will carry out 
my plan to morrow, as we designed it lacs 
night. My brother is. already informed of i», 
and will be at hand to at in its exeou- 
tion!” 

The Earl assented, adding, — 

« Keep everything as secret ac possible. 
Don't let my name appear in the affair! And 
now conduct me downstairs again. This air 
atifles me. I was foolish to come here, [ 
ehan't get over the shook soon ! "’ 

The doctor made no reply, save by a quiet 
smile, and after seeing that the way was cleur, 
conducted the midnight visitor down to the 
street. door. 

*: Safe so far!” exclaimed the E.rl, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘ Don't forges! You are to 
name your own reward, I kaow you'll be 
faithfal, doctor. Your fortune is in your own 





hands now !"’ 
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After & few further remarks, his lordship 
deparied, and. the dector stole back .to the 
sick chamber 

* Whata coward the Earlis!" he thought, 
seornfally, ‘‘ Why, if I had had his chance 
in here, and been in his place, that sick man 
would not have lived two minutes! He's the 
most singular combination of cowardice and 
villainy I ever beheld, but I mean to exact from 
him a splendid reward—a glorious reward!” 

The doctor's eyes sparkled in anticipation, 
and he drew his breath hard. The next 
moment, however, he was as quiet and busi- 
nesslike as ever, and drew from hia pocket a 
tiny medicine-case. 

It wae well filled with phials of the medicines 
most in use, all duly labelled, and from among 
them it wonld not have been difficult to select 
ceveral phials whose contents, as declared by 
the labels, were deadly poisons. 

The doctor selected one of these, and taking 
up the cup of medicine poured into it several 
drops from the phial, then replacing the latter 
in his medicine-case. 

As he did so he was somewhat startled at 
noticing that the invalid was regarding him 
with singuler earnestness, and that his gaze 
had more of consciousness in it than at any 
time during the day, 

‘*There, there!” he said soothingly. 
“ Here's the nice medicine that.will make you 
well, sir, Take is!" 

Bat the invalid did not obey, continuing to 
lock at him persistently, and with a painful 
expression on his eountenance, as if he were 
trying. bard to collect his wandering thoughts 
and remember where he had seen him 8. 

The dootor was alarmed at this sudden im- 
provement in the patient, and muttered,— 

‘‘He is actually recovering his conscious- 
ness. Could anything be more unfortunate? 
If I do not give this medicine immediately 
my plane are all defeated, as sure ag fate, My 
plan for to. morrow—to be used if this shonld 
oe be egnally useless. He must take 
it ” 

He leaned over the invalid, cup in hand, 
and once more tried his persuasive elog uence, 

* You want fo get well, don’t you, sir? Then 
take this medicine directly !"’ 

He held it to the invalid's lips, but it was 
gnietly pushed aside, 

Something in the tone of the “nurse” 
caught the attention of the sick gentleman, 
and seemed to assist in hia effort to gather his 
thoughts, for a look of disgust, mingled with 
apprehension, appeared on hig face, and. his 
eyes assumed @ clearer, more defined expres- 
sion. 

“ T don’t want it!” he answered in a weak 
tone, bat coherently enough. ‘I don’t like it! 
Take it away!"’ 

‘* But you must take it, sir-—” 

‘Who are you? I seem to remember your 
voice, but you do not look familiar——” 

The doctor became alarmed. 

He had not had the slightest idea that the 
patiens bad so nearly regained his conacious- 
ness, baving believed, from his own judgment 
of the case, that the fever would be lingering 
and severe. Hardly knowing bow to. break it 
up himself, he had not suspected that the 
physician in attendance was much wiser than 
himself, and be found it difficult to believe the 
patient so near recovery. 

Laying his hand upon the gentleman's f 
he discovered it to be quite wet with perspira- 
tion, Its burning best bad gone! He then 
fels the pulse, and found that it had greatly 
lessened in force and quickness, ' 

‘There is not & second to be lost!” he 
muttered. ‘“Skilfally as L am disguised, 
there ie fear of my discovery if he should 
recover the full. use. of. his senses. I must 
hasten |” 

Acting upon this resolve, he threw one arm 
around the invajid, and withthe other hand 
held the poisoned cup to the patient's lips, 
endeavouring to force him to drink it. 

The invalid stroggled a little, his illness 
having been too brief to entirely waste his 
Strength, gathered himself op into a sitting 





postere, and with sudden ¢énergy dashed; the 
cup from the doctor's hand | 

And then, before—his-enemy could stir, he 
caught hold of the doctor's wig and beard, 
pulling them off; and exclaimed, in a tone 
that showed that he had regained fall and 
entire consciousness,— 

“I know you now, Dr Mure! I know you 
now!” 

The doctor started back, perfectly paralysed 
at the torn affairs had taken; and the invalid, 
still clutching the nurse’s disguise, uttered & 
loud, piercing cry, that startled both Walter 
and his valet from their sleep. 





OHAPTER XLIiil. 


I know thee not—and yet our spirits seem 
Together linked by sympathy and love, 
—Mrs. Welby. 
I would bring balm and pour it in your wound, 
Cure your distempered mind, and heal your 
fortunes. —Dryden, 


THe ory of the invalid was followed by 
another and another, still more piercing, and 
before the sound had died from the chamber, 
or Dr. Mure bad recovered his seif-possession, 
Walter had reached his bedside. Parkin, who 
was half.frightened out of his senses by 
the sudden tamult, followed his master. The 
artist wag startled at the scene that met his 
gaze—the patient sitting upright in his bed, 
holding the wig and beard of the nurse in his 
hands, and the dector, without disguise, other 
tian hie stained complexion, standing in an 
attitude of bewilderment beside him, 

‘* What does this mean ?”’ demanded Walter, 
looking from one to the other. 

The invalid recognised the’ artist-at-once as 
his benefactor, of Rock Land; and; uttering a 
ory of joy, fell back on hie pillow: 

A prolonged observation of the cowering 
doctor convinced Walter that he beheld the 
nurse whom he had hired to care for the 
fugitive, and he comprehended that-for some 
purpose he had been disguised. It was easy 
to see that the invalid had stripped him 
of his disguise, but the whole matter seemed 
to the artist almost too mysterious for com- 
prehension. 

“Be kind enough to explain this soene, Mr. 
Bowen,” he said, fixing a stern gaze upon the 
dootor. 

‘*No explanation is necessary,’ responded 
the doctor, doggedly. ‘‘ Your friend here is 
delirious, and thinks he has: seen me before— 
that’s all!” 

The patient struggled again to @ sitting 
position, and exclaimed in a tone of intense 
excitement, whish was seen to be perfectly 
free from delirium,— 

‘He is my enemy—the person who had 
imprisoned me for years—the doctor !’’ 

Walter uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and regarded the expored nurse. narrowly. 
Despite the stained complexion, he was not 
long in recognising him as-one of the men he 
had seen guarding the fugitive at Rook Land. 

The doctor, not being aware of the recogni- 
tion, or that he had ever before been seen by 
the artist, speedily concocted an expianation 
which appeared to him very plausible, and 
informed Walter that it was all a mistake, 
that he wore'a wig and false beard te avoid 
recognition from pressing creditors, and that 
he knew nothing whatever of the patient, 


having never seen him before entering upon | fi 


his present duties. 

“Stop! " interrupted Walter, sternly. ‘I 
have seen you before, and know who and what 
yon are! I know. you entered this house in 
order to injure my friend in some way, and I 
order you to quit it directly—without a 
minute’s delay !”’ 

The crestfallen dottor saw that thé artist 
was in earnest, and he felt some awe and fear 
before Walter’s flashing eyes, and slight, com- 
manding figure. Withont ventnring another 
word, and apparently rejoiced to.get off so 
well, he started for the door. 





* Take your wig ‘and\beasd with! you!” 
commandéd Walter, “You can: tell your 
employer that your sehemes+—whatever they: 
were—have failed, an@ that he need not be at. 
the trouble to repeat ‘them, as my friend will 
be sufficiently guarded in fature! ” 

The doctor mechanically picked up: his late 
disguise from the: floor to which they had 
fallen, and -left the room with the air of a 
whipped our. Parkin followed him to the 
ante-chamber, made’ him put on his hat, 
which he was near forgetting, and then with 
sundry threats: of police and jattice; ushered 
him from: the building; carefally:locking the 
doors behind him. 

Meanwhile the fugitive had continued tc 
sit in bis wee Aen co A aaa ene & 
eels wondering gaze;° r ng 
his host with ‘an ‘expression § of mingled: 
astonishmentand grativade. 

‘Where am‘I?” he-aeked, excitedty, “ 
fell upon the sands, upon the seashore/'weary 
and ill, and awaken here andin your care! 
Oh, tell me——” 

“Hush” said Walter, ina tone of gentle 
authority, ‘ Yeu are-safe,and must not‘think 
of your latedangers. I found yeu on the sea- 
shore and brought you to my chambers in 
London; where you noware, 1 will tell you 
more after you shall have-slept!"” 

As he spoke; the artist gently insisted upon 
hia patient’s lying down, and smoothed ‘hia 
pillows, and wiped his forehead-of ite dripping 

iration, with womanly tendernersi 

The fugitive seemed desirous of talking 
and of asking mere questions, but Walter's 
air of quiet firmness commanded his obedience, 
and his feelings found vent‘only in & Took of 
relfef and intense gratitude, To allay hie 


‘excitability and restlessness; Walter admin- 
istered to- him-an anodyne, and under its 


influence he-soon fell asleep, his hand clasped 
in that of his ‘hoet; 

For hours the artist sat by the bedside of 
the invalid, leaving him bat once or twice, 
and then only to partake-of neesseary food 
and exercise in the. adjoining dressing-room. 
And en the as oy lay - 3 i 
sleep, giving no sign’ of Jite-bey e t 
regular heaving of his chest: 

atkin stole into: the room several times, 
entreating to be slfowed to’ relieve ‘his master 
at his post, but Walter steadily deslined his 
services, although he allowed his faithful valet 
to share his duties as“noree. 

When.the physician called he expreseed 
little surprige and considerable gratification 
at the great change for the better in hie 
patient, and declared that the fever wae 
entirely broken up, and there was no danger 
of a relapse, 

“He will soon be abont, Mr. Loraine,” he 
said. ‘' His constitution seems to’ have been 
naturally strong, aud his convalescence will 
be very rapid, I think. His iliness-has been 
too brief to deplete his strergth greatly !’’ 

Walter declared his pleaeure at thie an- 
nouncement, and, after a few additional 
remarks and come directions, the physiciar 
took his departure. 

Early in the afternoon the fogitive opened 
his eyes in recognition of the kindly face 
beside him, and tightened his clarp of Walter's 
hand, giving it a grateful pressure. 

With his disengaged hand the artist felt 
the pulse of the invalid, and said,— 

“You may talk now, sir. The doctor has 
been here, and says you are getting on 
nely——” 

‘The doctor |’ repeated the invalid, with s 
startled expression on his white face, and & 
quick glance around the room, 

Yes, the physician whom I always employ 
in case of illness,’ saewered Walter, reassur- 
ingly. 

e Then Ihave been ill} How-long?"’ 

The artist replied by relating how he had 
found him upon the sandy sea.coast, and had 
brought him to his chambers in London. 

* But—bat Doctor Mure? How came he 
here?” 

‘* He was recommended to me under an’aé- 
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sunied name,’’ wanthe reply; ‘Sas. a superior | 


narse, and I engaged him to attend you. 
How did: yon discover his identity?’ 

“(He wastrping to: make me drink poison, 
I think,” said. the: invalid,' ‘and I auddenly 
seemed to regain my senses and) recognise 
him; I think I knew him by his wicked eyes, 
and so I clutched at his disgnise, How. nice 
it seems to.ba:here!:'’ 

As he uttered she lass sentence, the dark 
man's eyes wandered curiously about, every 
objeot in the: bed-ohamaber; dwelling upon the 
pictures on the: walls, the statuettes upon 
marble brackets, the variousihandsome adorn- 
ings, and‘lastliy, upon the laxurious bed: which 
he occupied, - 

It had been many years since his gaze had 
rested upon euoh luxuries. 

Walter propped him up in the bed, in.an 
easy position, end then said,— 

‘Shall I’ not commeanioate with your 
daughter, sir? If you will give me her 
address ¥ 

* Not yet—not yet!” replied the in/<lid, 
nervously. ‘Not till I am quite well, If 
she were to know of my being alive she could 
not keep her knowledge from my enemy, and 
I should be doomed. I must be patient a 
little longer—only-etittie longer.” 

is lips quivered aa he spoke, and his coun- 
tenance assumed an expression of patience 
that ceemed to have, beenfamiliar to ib. 

‘If you would confide in me I might be 
able to give you material assistance,” declared 
the artist. “I do not like to'force myself 
into your confidence, sit; but it’is evident to 
me that you need a sincere and earnest 
friend,” 

“Ido,” wae the agitated response. ‘No 
one needa a friend’ more than I do. Give me 
& little time to think, Mr. Loraine,” 

Walter replied by withdrawing himeelf 
from the bedside, in order that his presence 
might not distarb the reflection: of the guest, 
who gave himself up to-earnest though. 

After a long silence the invalid:summoned 
him, and ssid,— 

‘* Pardon me, Mr, Loraine, if I withhold 
my confidence from you a little longer. I 
have every faith in your friendship and disere- 
tion, and do not hesitate from ‘want of cox fi- 
dence in you ; but I fear-that, when you become 
aware of my history, you will also be marked 
fcr persecution by my wicked enemy. You 
have been so good to me that I cannotendure 
the thought of bringing evil upon you.” 

‘* You need have no such fears, sir,” replied 
Walter. “I am not without friends cr. self. 
reliance.” 

"True; but they cannot protect you from 
the insidious arts of the man to whom I owe 
the wreok of my-life. Dr. Mure- found his 
way to my bedside, his identity unsnepeoted 
by you; and there are other men equally 
ready to work harm to me, whe would need 
but a bint to inolade you in their wicked 
schemes, Who knows but there may be spies 
in the very next room?” 

He concluded with a sudden look of alarm 
and spprehension, starting up as if to flee, 
and Walter found it a difficuls task to soothe 
him into his previous calmness. 

“T am not safe here,” said the haunted 
fugitive, aftera pause. ‘‘Dr. Mure has been 
here, and it even seems to me that my enemy 
has breathed this very air: It may seem wild, 
but I had a vision of him last night. He 
looked ‘dark, menacing, terrible, as if he 
longed to kill me, Oh, I ama not safe here, 
Mr, Loraine. I am only bringing trouble on 
you by remaining.” 

Walter comprehended that the apprehen- 
sions of his guest’ were due to his: years of 
suffering. the adventure with Dr, Mure on the 
previous night, and his present physical: weak- 
ness ; snd he exerted himself to encourage 
and soothe him, 

Ag he leaned over: the patient, hie glorious 
beauty revealed to the best advantage by the 
full light from the window, the attention of 
the invalid seemed to be diverted from him- 
self, am@ he regarded his host with singular 

















familiarity shown by the fagitive with the 

namo of Rosenbury, and concluded that his 

guest had enjoyed the same social status— 

although, of course, that did not necessarily 

follow from the mere fact of a former acquaint- 

ance with noble people. Bat the fugitive was so 

refined and gentlemanly, showed such intimate | 
knowledge of the courtesies of existence, used | 
such correc\ language, etc.. that it was easy to 
prove him educated, and Walter had svfficient 
insight: into humen nature to feel assnred that 
he could place implicit. trust:in the trushful- 
nees of hib guest. 


asked the fugitive, afser regarding Walter's 
thoughtful fave for some time in silence. 


from his reverie, “ These pictures on the walls | 
» are mine.” birt 

Theinvalid turned his gazo up on the paint-| of intoxication, 
ings. indicated, but. soon returned it to the! fortune, and yet she 


earnestness, The cause of that regard was 
evinced ‘by bis next remark. 
‘‘T have thought once or twice that your 


artist, asking to what class of pictures he do- 
voted his attention. 


“To original pictures, such as fangy por- 


traits of personages who have captivated my 


face was familiar to me, Mr. Loraine, and I capt 
fanoy,” was the reply ‘like the heroes aud 


now see the reason. You are the very image 
of Lord Rosenbury at your age! Perhaps 
you area relative of his lordship ?"’ 

“No, I am. not,” replied Walter, ‘ The 
pame remark has. often been made to me 
before. I knew his: lordship, and I owe my 
present prosperity tohim. You speak of him 
ag alive, sir. Do you nos know that he is 
dead?” 

‘Dead! Ah, no, I did not know it!” said 
the invalid, with a sigh. “ Dead! 
that most of those I once knew are dead? It 
seems to me, Mr. Loraine, that you must be 
mistaken in declaring yourself in no way 
related to Lord Rosenbury. Your likeness to 
him, hie likeness to you—sarely these are not 
accidental circumstances? ” 

‘ They are, indeed,” declared Walter, with 
& flash on his cheeks, “‘ particularly she first, 
I had no claim whatever upon Lord Rozen. 
bury’s consideration beyond having been born 
upon his estate of Rosenbury Heath. My 
birth was humble, my mother having been 
before her marriage a favourite servant of 
Lady Rosenbary, and my father was employed 
as &® gardener by his late lordship ” 


moved into the studio. 


heroines of poetry. I alco paint bits of laud. 
scape, and work cui my own idess upon 
canvas.” 


“Then you never paint portraits?” 
“That ig not my voostion,’ answered 


Walter, with a emile. “I think I should never 
succeed in that branch of art, forI should n¢* 
have my heart in my work. I have painted a 
few portraits,” he added, ‘but very few. 
I suppose | Among them were two or three different ones 

of the late Lord Rosenbury. Her ladyship, I 
believe, has always a copy in her private 
sitting-room, whether at her town or country 
house.”’ 


As hia guest seemed greatly interested in 


hearing his past history, and in listenicg 
seemed to forges his apprebensions, Walter 
entertained him at some iengtb, relating an¢c- 
Gotes of Lady Rosenbury and her late bas. 
band, illustrative of their goodness and uo- 
bility of character, and occasionally modestly 
touching upon incidents in his own career. 


“ T should like to see more of your paintings, 


Mr. Loraine,” at length said the invalid, 


** You shall, sir, when you are able to he 
I shall then be very 


** Impoasible 1” ejaculated the invalid, as he happy to show you, not only my own picturer— 


marked the noble features and patrician bear- 
ing of hie young host. s 

‘‘By no means, sir, I see you are surprised 
that a gardener’s son should have attained to 
the degree of luxury you see around me, and I 
wiik give you an explanation. The present! + 
Lord Rosenbury was my foster. brother in his 
infanoy, and cn that account, perhaps, Lady 
Rosenbury took a. deep. inferest in me. I 
early showed a fondwess for piciures and 
painting, and her ladyship, having the same 
tastes in an unusual. degree, took great pride 
in my. development,. particularly as her own 
son showed no taste for art. 
weeks 3$ Rosenbury House, studying the con. 
tents of the. picture-galiery, and winning the 
friendship of both the noble pair. His lord- 


I really ought. 
ness.”’ 


those I baye remaining—but also some by 


everal of the acknowledged masters of the ar. 


I think you will be able to sit up a little in a 
day or two.” 


“ Oh, yes, I muss sit up to-morrow!” said 
he invalid, eagerly. ‘ I ought to be up to-day, 
I have no time to lose in idle 


‘* We will see how you feel to-morrow. If 


you are able to sit up you shall be moved into 
another room for change of scene.”’ 


‘* Thank you. You are very kind to me, Mr. 


Loraine, ss kind as if you were my own fon. 
I spent daysand | How proud your mother must be of you!” 


Walter replied that she was dead. 
* You are not married, of course?” 
‘Not yet,"’ answered the artist, with a 


ship cent me to the University, and afterwards | blush that did not escape the quick, keen gaze 


to Italy. At his death, he crowned his good- 
ness to me by leaving meé-.an annuity of five 
hundred #-year.”’ 

‘“‘ A strange hiatory ! ” commented the fazgi- 
tive, who had listened with great interest to 


of his guest. 


‘IT hope when you marry you will find a 


wife who can appreciate you!” said the 


invalid, slowly. 
life more than men ueually are, Mr. Loraine, 


‘I was blest in my married 


the narration, although he had not neglected} and I cannot desire for you greater happiness 


to keep up a sors of watch upon the door, as if 
hie fears bad only been quieted, not destroyed. 
‘I do not wonder at the interest felt in you by 
Lord and Lady Rosénbury, but I consider your 


than I enjoyed. I think a conple could not be 
happier than we weré—my gentle wife and I."’ 


He seemed abont to sink into a painfal 


reverie, when the artist replied, the flarh on 


resemb!ance to his late lordship as something | his cheeks deepening,— 


at the least extremely remarkable.” 

Walter bad heard similar remarks very|/a 
often from friends of Lady Rosenbury, and he 
attached very little importance to them, con- 
sidering his singular \jikenees to the late 


Lord Rosenbary as one of those coincidences | est love and veneration, 


‘* T have already chosen my future wife, sir, 
nd she is an angel among women! Beaatiful 


in form and feature, lovely in character, sweet- 
tempered, witty, generous, and trathfal, she 
is a rare and noble Jady, worthy of the deep- 


Bh iz the belle of the 


which sometimes, though seldom, occur, seacon |” 

Instead, therefore, of devoting thought to; ‘Indeed! A beauty ands belle. Is she cf 
this subject, on which go much might have; noble birth ?” 
been soggested to him, he thought of the} “Shbeis, I was employed to paint her por. 


‘** And so you are a painter, Mr. Loraine?” 





“Tam,” Walter, arousing himeelf 


trait, and while so engsged I learned to admire 
and love her. 
of hers, for she is very shy about such things, 
that her hand and purse were always open to 
do good unostentationely ; that though she 
was the gay and courted belie in society, many 
of her smiles were lavished upon the poor and 
broken. hearted, to whom ber visits were like 
sunehine, and that wherever she moved she 
carried bappiness with her.” 


I discovered, through no means 


‘* She muat be a noble Jady, in truth!” said 


the fugitive, npon whom Walter's enthusiasm 
made & great impression. 


-¢ T oannot spesk all her nobleness and good- 


ness,” responded Walter, with moistened eyer. 
‘Not the least of it is, that she gave me en- 
coursgement to tell her my love, and then 
deigned to accept my suit. She knew of my 
humble birth, had seen my father in a state 


and was aware of my want of 
thought of nothing but 
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our congeniality of soul and tastes, and that 
she loved me, Our engagement is atill 
secret,’ he added, “as it does not meet with 
the approbation of her guardian, who wishes 
her to marry a man of noble birth, the present 
Lord Rosenbury. We have accordingly 
to wait until the lady comes of age. or 
until something favourable to us shall occur. 
There is no likelihood of our marriage taking 
place this year,” 
He concluded with a sigh, and a momentary 
md of depression shadowed his usually bright 


“It I regain my rights,” said the fagitive, 
‘I may be able to further your cause with 
the lady’s gnardian, Mr. Loraine. If want of 
fortune be the obstacle, and I come into my 
own, we shall speedily overcome his objections, 
If want of rank, we mus) overcome his pre- 
jadices by telling him of the great painters 
who from the humblest positions have become 
the honoured guests of kings.” 

“Hie motives are entirely different, sir,” 
returned Walter, impelled to contic ue his con- 
fidence, yes wondering why he did so. ‘The 
lady possesses a large fortune, and her 
guardian, who is involved in diffisalsies, 
Gesires to retain a large portion of it for him- 
self. Lord Rosenbary made some sort of 
arrangement with him, making the lady's 
hand an object of barter and sale, and her 
— is determined to compel her to wed 

im.” 


‘‘Infamous!" exclaimed the invalid, his 
pale cheeks flashing with indignation. ‘‘ But 
the lady will not yield?" 

‘‘Never. She does not like Lord Rosen- 
bury, and will not marry him.” 

"TI once had an extensive acquaintance with 
titled persons,"’ said the fagitive, after a pause ; 
“and I may even have been acquainted with the 
a of this young lady, or her friends. 

ill you tell me her name?" 

Walter momentarily hesitated, in surprise 
at his own extraordinary communicativeness 
to one who was nearly an entire stranger ; but 





_——— 





he saw no reason to deny the request for the © 


name of hie betrothed. 

‘* Bince I have told you so muoh, sir, of the 
lady and myself,’”’ he said, ‘‘I have no objec- 
tion to telling you her name, although it may 
be long before our engagement is made public. 
She is Lady Geraldine Sommers, the niece of 
the Earl of Montford.”’ 

The fagitive started, as if to rise from the 
pillow, and then sank back, his face wearing 
& pallor like that of death. 

Walter, being absorbed in his own reflections, 
did not notice the emotion of his guest, who 
finally marmared,— 

‘* And you are engaged to marry her?" 

The artist replied in the affiemative. 

‘‘ And she is the noble being you have des- 
cribed to me?” 

Walter aseented. 

Tears sprang to the eyes of the fugitive, and 
& look of intense joy irradiated his counten- 
ance, while he seemed to be breathing a 
prayer of thankegiving. 

‘*I—I knew the family once,’”’ he said, as 
the artist at length looked at him. ‘* How 
singular that you are engaged to marry her! 
She could not have chosen more wisely than 
in accepting you as her fature hasband.” 

‘*T fear I have excited you by this talk of 
people with whose names you have been 
familiar, sir,” remarked Walter. ‘I ought to 
leave you,” 

‘‘No, no,” pleaded the invalid. ‘‘So0 you 
painted the picture of the lady? Have youa 
copy of is? Would you let me see it?” 

‘*T have a copy painted on ivory,” was the 


| 


— << 
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into my studio for @ carte de visite portrait of 
Lady Geraldine, and from both you can 
form a correct idea of her appearance.” 

He withdrew, intent upon the entertainment 
~ the invalid, and the latter regarded the pio- 

ure. 

It was an excellent portrait of Geraldine, 
portraying her in all her youthfal bloom and 
loveliness, and as the fugitive gazed upon it a 
heavy mist of tears obscured his vision, Dash. 
ing away the tears, he looked long and ear- 
neatly, and then pressed the pictare to his lips, 
kissing it with a passionate tenderness, and 
yearning, murmaring incoherent, and un- 
intelligible words. 

His agitation and emotion were subdued by 
the time the artist returned with the carte 
picture, and he compared the two calmly, 
giving preference to the one on ivory. 

“ey w you would admire her!" said 
Walter, restoring the picture and chain to his 
person. ‘ Bat you look worn and tired, sir. 
Can you not get a little more sleep?" 

“I will try,” answered the invalid, merely 
closing his eyes. ‘I must get strength for to- 
morrow, Iam impatient to set about re- 
claiming my rights!" ' 

Walter drew the fleecy curtains of the bed, 
that the light might not render hie guest 
wakefal, and then withdrew toa little distance, 
ae in lover-like thoughts of his be. 
trothed. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Must I consume my life —this little life — 
In guarding against all may make it less ? 
—Byron. 

Tae invalid spent the semainder of the day 
and the subsequent night in tranquil sleep, and 
Walter gave up his post as nurse to Parkin, 
retiring to his couch in the studio, He rose 
early on the morrow, and returned to his 
guest, who was already awake, and appearing 
quite well, with the exception of a little ex- 
citability and nervousness, Expressing hie 
pleasure at this improvement in the health of 
the invalid, the artist informed him that he 
would soon be permitted to leave his bed for 
another room, 

“I must get up this morning,” was the de- 
cided answer. “It would injure me far more 
to lie in bed than to sit up. Iam almost well, 
Mr. Loraine!” 

Walter endeavoared to persuade him to 
bear inaction a little longer, but the patient 
replied by assuring him that his illness had 
done him no injury whatever, having served 
only to deprive him of a portion of his too 
great «xcitability, 

“I am as strong as ever!" he concluded, 
* or, atany rate, quite strong enough to walk 
abouts.” 

Seeing him so determined to rise and 
conquer his illness, the artist finally yielded 
to the demands of his guest, promising that he 
should take his breakfast in the studio. 
Parkin was informed of the proposed move- 
ment, and after completing the preparations 
necessary to the ey of quarters, assisted 
the invalid to attire himself. 

His toilet completed, and habited in one of 
Walter’s dressing-gowns, the fagitive was 
placed in an easy arm-chair, and wheeled 
through the dressing-room into the studio, 
which appeared to even better advantage than 
usual, the easel, etc., — been stowed in 
an adjacent closet, and the air being perfamed 
with the odour of fresh flowers. 

Walter came forward with a smile to 
welcome his guest, who looked about him with 


response. ‘' It was copied from the large pic- ' an air of surprise, exclaiming — 


tare. As my description of her—feeble as it 


i 


g. 
*' And thia is your studio, Mr. Loraine? It 


wae—seemed to have interested you in Lady - looks like a lady's boudoir.” 


Geraldine, I shall take pleasure in showing 
you her portrait,.”’ 
He turned away, drawing from hia bosom 


i 


‘: Ladies come here sometimes to look at my 
pictures,” reg; Walter. ‘ Besides,” be 
added, ‘I like these little luxuries about me 


the picture which was attached to his neck by _ On my own account. I quite appreciate these 
_ modern appliances, and am glad I did not 


& slender chain of gold, and, opening the case, 
handed it to his guest. 


happen to live in those barbarous days when 


‘ While you look at that," hesaid,‘‘I willgo roof overhead and a pile of straw to lie upon 
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were considered {the great luxuries of ex. 
istenoe.” 

As the f 


tive looked upon Walter's bright, 
, and commanding form 
enveloped in his gay gown, he thought that 
the luxuries fi the room were very 
appropriately bestowed upon their owner. 
While the artist conversed eaene with 
his guest Parkin was intent upon hospitality, 
= goon announced that breakfast was 
ready. 
The invalid was wheeled to the breakfast. 
table, which presented an array of delicate 
viands, with coffee and tea. In the centre of 
the table stood a Parian vase filled with 
flowers, and a tiny bouquet lay beside each 


late. 
aa It's a long time since I sat at a breakfast. 
table, Mr. Loraine,” said the fugitive, with a 
sigh. ‘‘Ah! if you but knew the daily tor- 
tares of my existence for years!” 


(To be continued.) 








THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 
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OHAPTER XXII. 
* oop BYEZ,” 


Taz morning—which Madeline, tossing 
restlessly on her bed, thought would never 
come—dawned at last, cold and grey, and 
murky with the remains of last night's fog. 

The young girl did not go down to break- 
fast, for she felt it would be impossible to 
face Godfrey, even before the servants ; and 4 
little after ten o'clock she heard him go ont, 
accordeng to his usual custom of late. 

Shortly afterwards a servant came up to 
announce & Visitor, whom Madeline, on enter- 
ing the drawing room, found to be none other 
than Dr. Earnshaw. : 

As we know, he was not a special favourite 
of hers ; and yet, at that precise janctare, sho 
was glad to see him. His face was at least a 
familiar one, and when we are in trouble there 
is a good deal in that. : 

“How are the Deepdene people getting 
on?” she asked, with an effort to speak 
brightly. : 

‘Mach the same as usual,’ he replied, 
“except that Mr. Walters is ill. If that bad 
not been the case, I should not have been here 
now, for I have simply come in hia stead. It 
was necessary to consult you on a matter of 
business regarding the sale of a small portion 
of the estate——”’ 

“I must not be sold—not a yard, not an 
inch of it?" she exclaimed, with a vehemence 
that considerably surprised him, Then she 
recollected herself, ‘‘I mean, I do not think it 
would have been Sir Richard's wish that the 
estate should be diminished.” _— er, 

“If you will allow me, I will explain,” he 
said, quietly. ‘A railway line is in course of 
construction through Deepdene, and the com- 
pany is anxious to neg — outlyin; 

jece of your property, a pay & 
cae for we ét — Mr. Walters and I 
could have arranged the matter ourselves, but 
I prefer consulting your wishes in all that has 
to do with the estate, when that is possible. 

‘* You are very good,” she murmured, in & 
low voice, while Earnshaw proceeded to lay 
before her a plan of the estate, and point out 
the exact plot of land the railway wanted to 

uire. 


**iifter all, the matter was not one of great 
importance, and, in epite of the doctor's 
assurance, it is very improbable he would have 
troubled to come up to town to arrange it if 
he had not been consumed with an over- 
whelming desire to see Madeline in her new 
home, and to try and discover the terms exist- 
ing between her and Godfrey. Were they 
bappy, or had she already regretted her hasty 
marriage ? 

The details of that marriage were still a 
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mystery to Earnshaw, but a mystery which 
be bad made up his mind to soive. 

* You don’t look well!’ he observed, sym. 
pathetically, after the business was all settled, 
and Madeline had affixed her signature to the 
necessary documents. ‘‘ You had better let 
me prescribe for you.” 

The young girl shook her head, 

‘Your prescription would do me no good 
now,” she said, slowly. ‘I am in trouble, 
and I have not been able to sleep, otherwise I 
believe I am well enough.” 

Earnshaw drew a little nearer. 

‘In trouble! Iam sorry to hear you make 
such a confession. I suppose, old friend as I 
am, both of yours and Sir Richard's, I dare 
not ack for your confidence, though you know, 
without the telling, fhat you have my 
sympathy.” 

He spoke half interrogatively, av if uncer- 
tain how she would receive his words, and it 
was assuredly a surpriseto him when she 
turned round with animpulsive movement, 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Dr. Earnshaw,” she said, fixing her dark 
earnest eyes on his, ‘ You were, as you say, 
a friend of Sir Richard’s, and it is probable 
that you were in his confidence. Did you 
know of the existence of the sealed packet 
which he entrusted to Mr. Walters for me?" 

‘* Yes,” he replied, slowly. ‘‘I knew of its 
existence, but I was not aware of the whole of 
its contents. I believe, however, they were an 
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explanation of why Sir Richard had disin- | 


= hie nephew in your favour. Is that 
right?” 
“It is. Do you”—a burning blush covered 


her face from neck to brow, and her hand fell 
from hie arm—‘"do you know the reason of 
Captain Vane's inheritance ?” 


1 


| 


fal, dark-eyed girl, with her calm face, and her 
rich silken draperies, was, in reality, suffering 
such tortures as only come to us—thank 
Heaven |—once or twice in a lifetime. 

Godfrey, in faultless evening dress, and with 
& flower in his coat, looked handsomer than 
usual that night, his blue eyes gleaming with 
excitement. His manner was scrupulously 
polite to his wife—too polite, indeed—for there 
was a carefal ceremony in it that would have 
been more in place if they Had been complete 
strangers to each other. 

‘tI shall be glad to see you in the drawing- 
room as soon as possible,” sho said to him, ag 
he held open the door for her; to pass ont, 
when their miserable pretence of a meal was 
concluded. ‘I wish to speak to you on a 
matter of some importance.” 

‘I will come at once, if you like.” 

“On, no! Ib will do when you have finished 
your cigar,” 

In less than half-an-hour ke joined her, 
She was sitting near the fire, holding a screen 
of peacock’s feathers between her face and the 
light, and ‘on her lap rested an open book. 
There was nothing in her face or attitude to 
show that she was on the eve of the one 
supreme =e of her life! 

Godfrey stood ‘opposite her, with one elbow 
resting on the mantelboard. His left hand 
pulled nervously at his long, fair moustache. 

“ What is it you have to say?” he asked 
presently, after a few moments’ silence, during 
which she had been having a hard struggle, 
to still the vehement throbbing of her hears. 

“This. That I have been oonsidering 
various thinge—your position, my position, 
and the circumstances attending our marriage 
—and I have come to the conclusion that there 
is no necessity for me to leave England, as you 


“Yes,” he responded, quietly. ‘“‘Ihad been wish, At the same time, this determination 


aware of it for some time before Sir Richard’s 
death.” 

“Then Iam going 
and oh! as you value your honour, I implore 
you to answer me truthfully!" There was 
no blush now on her face. It had faded to a 
deadly pallor, but her eyes were raised to bis 
in pitifal, agonised entreaty, and her slim 
bands were clasped 
‘‘ There is just a possibility that Sir Richard 
may have been mistaken, and you, who know 


s0 much of his affairs, would be in a position , 


to give me some assurance on this point. Tell 
me, was it proved beyond all chance of doubt 
that Godfrey Vane took Ellen Chalmers away 
from her home ?”’ 

‘It was so proved beyond all chance of 
doubt,” he responded, repeating her words 
qnietly, and with a terrible assurance. ‘‘ The 
futher, Luke Obalmers, was driven nearly 
mad by the shame, and lett Deepdene almost 
immediately afterwards, swearing that he 
would revenge his wrongs on Captain Vane, 
How he kept his vow you yourself were an 
eye-witness,” 

om * * Zs * 

There was no longer room for doubt in 
Madeline’s mind now, and all hesitation van. 
ished. She had determined on her plan of 
action, and she would carry it through, to the 
bitter end, no matter at what cost to herself. 


She dismissed Earnshaw curtly enough, | 


but how the rest of the day passed she did 
not know. 

In the evening, when she was changing her 
morning gown for the one she usually wore in 
the evening, she happen 
her face in the glass, and its ghastly pallor 
startled her. 

It would not do for Godfrey to see her thus. 
He would guess something of the agony she 
was enduring, and might put it down to its 
true cause, 

Madeline's pride took fice at the thought, 
and she snatched up a rough towel and rubbed 
her cheeks with it until the friction produced 
& crimson glow, and she looked more like 
herself. 

Then she made an extra carefal toilet ; and 
when she finally swept downetairs it would 


have been impossible to divine that the grace. _ see how the shot told. He was absolutely 


to ask you # question— | 


on my part need make no difference to you. 
Perbaps it would be as well—nay, better, under 
present conditions, that you should be abroad.” 

He stared at her in surprise. Her voice was 
level, even to monotony, and she spoke witha 


, quiet, straightforward matter of factness that 
, Father added than took from the effect of her 


together as if in prayer. | 


words.. 

* Do you mean you wish me to go and leave 
you behind ? ” he axolaimed at last. 

She bowed assent without speaking. 

‘Bat that is impossible, Madeline! 
Recollect you are my wife in the eyes of the 
world, and my honour alone compels me to 
give you the protection of my presence!” 

She lifted the velvet darkness of her lashes 
very slowly, and let her eyes meet his. God- 
frey was startled at the passionate depths of 
scorn they betrayed. 

‘¢ Your honour!” It is impossible to describe 
the contempt with which she uttered these 
two words. It seemed as if all the pent up 


despair that pride held back forced its way | 


through the barriers, and looked at him for 
jast the s of five heart-beats, Then 
her eyes fell, and she lifted the fan that had 
dropped from her nerveless fingers. “I think 
we may leave your honour out of the question,” 
she added quietly. 
Godfrey felt stupefied. So utterly unpre- 
was he for this new development on 
eline’s part that he was at a loss how to 
meet it, 
Finding he did not speak, Madeline con- 
tinued,— 
“ As for what people either say or think I 


ed to catch sight of _ don’t fancy we need concern ourselves ; and so 


far as your protection goes, I must learn to do 
without it. I am young, it is trae, but each 
year will remedy that.” 

‘Then, do you propose that I should leave 
you—for ever?” broke from his lips. 

** Yes, for ever ! When I bid you farewell to- 
night I have no desire ever to see your face 
again.” 

Alas! for the sick anguish that was in 
her soul while she spoke those cruel words. 
It she was stabbing him, the steel went 
through her own heart first. 

Godfrey turned away, s0 that she should not 


dambfounded at the suddenness and complete. 
ness of the change that had come over her. 

** What has happened, Madeline ?” he asked, 
and there was @ certain pitifal entreaty in his 
tone, ‘Ig it the unfortunate matter of yester- 
day that has made you so unlike yourself? I 
am willing to give you a full explanation of my 
acquaintance with Ellen Chalmers if you wish 
it, though the story might be a painfal con- 
fesston on my part,” 

She rose to her feet and faced him, the 
colour rushing in a swift flood to her cheeks, 
while her eyes fixshed with passionate scorn. 

‘*] will not hear your confession! Whatia 
it to me whether you make a confession or 
not? My mind is made up, and nothing you 
can say willalter it. I do not wish to live 
with you any longer—more, I absolutely refuse 
to remain under the same roof with you after 
to-morrow!” 

Her bosom heaved tumultuonsly, and it 
seemed as if, for the moment, she had given 
reing to the fever of excitement that was 
within her, and that threatened to carry her 
away with id. 

Ax the sight of her agitation he grew calmer. 

** Very well. If it is distastefalfor you to be 
sheltered by the roof that covers me, I will 
leave you,” he eaid, quietly, ‘‘for I acknow- 
ledge that you have a right to dictate terms to 
me, and that it behoves me to accept them 
without demur. Ssill, Iam much older than 
you are, both in yeara and in knowledge of the 
world; and I am well aware that a woman 
separated from her husband is ata great dis. 
advantage—especially if she be young. For that 
reason, if for no other, I would ask you to re- 
consider what you have said.” 

**No, I have thought it all over, and no 
matter what the consequences to myself may 
be, I am willing to risk them.”’ 

‘* Tnen,”’ there was a slight tremor in his 
voice, ‘' I suppose the fact of the matter is, I 
am personally eo repugnant to you that you 
are determined to get rid of me at all 
hazards?” 

A great lump rose in her throat, but she 
choked it down. It was better for him to 
think thie, 

“ Yes, if you put it in that way.” 

“ And thatis your only reason 7'’ He came 
aearer, and laid his hands on her shoulders, 
thus forcing her to face him. ‘‘ Answer me, 
Madeline ! and recollect this ia no child's play. 
We are men and women, whore whole fature 
depends on the result of this eveniug,’’ 

His voice was stern—almost hard—and he 
looked down into her eyes with piercing in- 
ten‘ness, 

“‘ Have you any reason except the one you 
have stated?’ 

Compelled thus, Msdeline could not tell a 
lie. She faltered, and her eyes fell. 

“Ab!” Godfrey exclaimed, triamphantiy, 
‘‘T am correct in my idea. Something has 
happened lately that has taken away your 
trast in me, At least, I have the right to know 
what it is.” : 

She forcibly wrenched herself from him, 

‘* I do not acknowledge your right, You will 
remember that at our marriage there was no 
' question of affection between us, and my own 
impression was that we should part im. 
m< diately after the ceremony, and there would 
be no need for us to see each other again. That 
this plan was not carried out was your doing, 
and I consented to what you proposed, because 
1 thought it would be better for you. Bat now 
the sity no longer exists. You insist on 
leaving Eogland, and whether I am with you 
or not will make no difference to people’s 
opinion of you.” 

PGodtrey iyrew a shade paler. It flashed 
across him that hia refasal to let the detective 
ge on with his endeavours to penetrate she 
mystery of Luke Chalmers’ death had aroused 
hia wife's suspicions, and she believed him 

ilty of the murder. 
wae a moment he did not speak. The 
thought was so horrible that it kept him 
silent. A = 
| «© We need not go on discussing the matier, 
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Madeline said, with a little gesture of weari- 
ness, Meant to cover the emotion she could not 
hide. ‘It seems to me all hae been said that 
need be said—except good-bye.” 

She moved towards the door, but he sprang 
forward, and stood in her path, so as to inter- 
cept her. 

“Wait a minute,” he oried, hoarsely. 
* Before yougo you must answer me one ques- 
tion. When you consented to marry me you 
believed me an honourable man. Do you 
still believe that? ” 


With deepest scorn. How dared he have the 
audacity to ask her such a question? 

‘No!” she said, clearly and distinctly. 
‘Since our marriage I have, unfortunately, 
had cause to change my opinion." 

His head fell on his breast, and something 
that sounded like a groan escaped hia lips, but 
he made no attempt at justification. 

Madeline swept forward, wish a silken rustle 
of her trailing skirts. At the door she paused 
and looked back, longing—oh how intensely |— 
to hear him utter some protest against this 
condemnation ofhers. Butnonecame. God- 
frey was like one who ig stricken dumb by ths 
force of some overwhelming calamity, and it 
is possible that he was even unaware she had 
gone until he heard the door swing back after 
her. 

And thie was their parting | 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
AFTERWARDS, 


Tae next moraing a note was brought to 
Madeline, containing a few words from God. 
frey, telling her that he had left the house, 
and given her the freedom she craved. 

‘In all likelihood,” the letter said, ‘‘ we 
ehall never meet again. Better, indeed, had 
it been for you had we never metad all! I 
am going to seek my fortune under another 


as for trying to make another match I would 
An honourable man! Madeline’s lip curled | 





| face on the big, burly fellow's shoulder, ‘I 


name, in a pew world, and my only regret is | 
that, in leaving you, I cannot dissolve the tie | 


that bound us together. All I can do is to 
promise I will never make any claim upon 
you, or any effort to see you agdia, and to beg 
your forgiveness for the past.”’ 

The young girl put the note on one side, 
with a pitifal quivering of her white lips, She 
knew that she and happiness had bade each 
other a final farewell; and the years, stretch- 
ing out before her in a long, colourless per- 
spective, seemed fraught with a perfeot terror. 
How should she ever get throagh them? How 
ae long days ever pass until the end 
came 

She did not weep. Tears were a luxury she 
would not permit herssif, but she went about 
her usual little housewifely duties with a 
mechanical care, and a face paler than a new- 
fallen snow wreath 

The servants watched her curiously. They 
knew something anasual had taken place; and 
when the days passed on, and the master did 
not appear, they gave a pretty shrewd guess at 
the trash, 

It was not until nearly a week had gone by 
that it occurred to Madeline she owed it as a 
sort of duty to the Trehernes to acquaint 
them with Godfrey's departure; and she day 
after the letter had been posted she was not 
very much surprised to see Katie come raun- 
ning into the drawing-room, her eyes full of 
something that looked suspiciouely like tears. 

“Ob! Madeline, darling, things are not quite 
£0 bad as your letter makes out!” she oried, 
throwing herself impuisively into her friend's 
arms. ‘ Teli me that you have exaggerated— 
that Godfrey will come back, and you two 
will be happy together again! ” 

Madeline shook her head, and drew away 
from Mrs, Treherne’s embrace, 

‘No Katie, He will never come back.” 

Katie looked up quickly. There was some- 
thing in the cold. dry, hopeless voice in which 
Madeline spoke that tonche? «.¢ to ine neart, 
for it hinted at a soft...0g which the little, 


; day before Captain Vane’s departure that 
| horrid De. Earnshaw was here, and hada 
; long talk with Madeline, and that when she 





: have been racking my brains to find out ex- 


frivolous, albeit, kindly creature, could hardly 
comprehend. 

‘Ah, why did you let him go?” she oried, 
reproachfally. 

** Because it was best—best for him, and for 
me as well,’’ 

‘* And yet you seemed as if Heaven had cut 
you out for each other. I never saw two 
people who were better suited! Bat, there! 
what's the good of talking? It seems to me 
in this world things all go contrariwise; and 


out my right hand off rather than do it!" 
Katie concluded, energetically. 

Then she began taking her things off, and 
mechanically looked at herself in the glags, 
while she gave eundry little pats and touches 
to her hair. 

‘‘T am going to stay with you for a few days, 


married quite long enough. If he had only 
waited a few months longer he would hava 
come to his proper senses—as you have done | 
However, that’s neither here nor there ; and in- 
stead of acting like a sensible man he has 
taken himself off to the other end of the world, 
and there he will stay if we don’t contrive to 
bring bim back.” 

“ Bring him back! How on earth are we 
to manage that?” 

‘I will tell you, if you'll only listen quietly 
to me. We must make Garlick go on with his 
inquiries until he has proved Godfrey innocent 
—and that oan only be done by fiading ont the 
guilty person. Afterwards it will ali be plain 
sailing, and Madeline will be wild to ran to 
the end of the world in order to bring ber hus. 
band back.’’ 

Treherne looked slightly dnbions, and 





my dear! Direotly I got your letter I said to 
John, ‘ Madeline's in trouble, Jack, and as I! 
helped to get her in it, it seems to me my daty | 
to try and get her out of it '—not that it! 
appears to be euch an easy matter!" she 
added, sotto voce 

Madeline made no reply. Truth to tell, she ' 
was in that state of unnatural calm when ont- 
ward events fail to make much impression on 
one, All her faculties seemed held under the 
spell of an icy chill, and it must be something 
of more than ordinary importance that could 
wake her up to life and interest. 

So Katie stayed on, trying her best to “ cheer 
up " the pale faced mistress of the Qaeen Anne 
Vulla, but meeting with very small success. At 
last the little lady, in despair, sent for ber hus. 
band, and consulted with him at to the bess 
steps to take in the matter. 

‘Qa dear ! oh dear !"’ she sobbed, with her 


wish to goodness I had never interfered be- 
tween them one way or other, bat jast let 
Godfrey take hia chance when he was threat 
ened with arrest! It would have been ever a0 
much better for both.”’ 

John wassilent. Heevenrefrained from the 
retort that he might, with perfect justice, have 
made—‘' I told you sol”’ 

‘* Well,” Katie added, more briskly, “‘ it’s no 
uss crying over spilt milk, and what we have 
to do is to see if we can’t mand matters, 
Madeline is very miserable, and she won't tell 
me much beyond the fact that she and Godfrey 
have parted for ever, but I have my own ideas 
on the sabject,”’ 

‘* And what are they?” 

“Why, I hear from the servants that the 


went apstairs to her room afterwards she was 
crying. Of course he had been making mis- 
chief between the two, and in consequence of 
that Godfrey decided to go.” 

‘Tj mast have been mischief of a very 
serious nature that would make him olear 
out,” observed Jobn, sagaciously. 

“Of course it was, you old stupid! And I 


actly whatit was. The conclusion I have 
come to is, that Earnshaw, by hook or by crook, 
contrived to make Madeline believe that God- 
frey was really guilty of mardering Ohalmers, 
and that she, in disgust, declared she would 
have nothing more to do with him."’ 

** By Jove!” exclaimed Jack, looking witha 
species of wondering admiration at his qaicker 
witted wife, ‘I expect you are right. Whata 
head you have got, Katie !”’ 

Katie modestly passed over this compliment, 
and nodded the organ alluded to. 

‘Of course,” she went on, “if Godfrey had 
had an ounce of sense, he would have insisted 
on Garlick going on with his investigations, 
and thus getting to the bottom of the myetery; 
bat men are such donkeys sometimes— 
especially when they are in love!” 

‘«T know it,” ruefally interposed Treherne, 
at the same time pinching bis helpmate’s arm. 
“ Only, you see, e generally cures that 


sort of folly, luckily or uniaskily.” 


scratched his head reflectivély, as if he 
thought the process might help him in reason- 
ing out the situation. At last bs said,— 

“Do you think we are quite jastified in 
interfering, Katie? For my pats, I fancy 
peoples pies are all the better wishoud strang: 
fingers meddling about them." 

*T agree with you, as arale. Bat this cace 
is an exception to the rule. Remember 
Madeline's position—louely, friendiess, save 
for ourselves. Besides; we had something to 
do with thrusting har into the dilemms in 
which she now finds herself,“and we must be 
the ones to get her ont of it—if we can.” 

Jack thought this ‘last saviny ‘clause a very 
prudent one. He also admired the large 20d 
generous way in which Katie, with her “us” 
and “ we’ contrived to inclade him in 4 
scheme of which she herself assuredly ouzhs 
to have possessed the honour aud glory. Bat 
he was humble, and did not remind her of 
this ; and of course he ended: by. ayreeing with 
her suggestions, aad consenting. to pat Gar- 
lick “‘ on the track " once more. 

‘: He'll-be delighted. to reevive indtructions 
to-go on with the case," he observed, ‘for he 
didn’t halfilike having to-leave off jast in the 
middle, as one maby say. For my part, I 
never could underetand how it was Godfrey 
would not consent to:let him conrinas ferret- 
ting about, even after the trial was over.” 

“Yes,” gaid Katie, thoughtfully. “I 
would have been much better if he had dons 
a0, then none of these wretched complications 
would have ensued. However, I hope things 
will come out right in the end, but meanwhile 
you must not breathe a word to Madeline of 
our project.” 2 

Jack promised, and then set off in search of 
the detective, who chanced to befrom home, and 
was not expected back for another week. 

This news slightly damped Katie's hopss. 
She was one of those impulsive yoong women 
who not only say things on the spur of the 
moment, but are disssatisfied if they cannot 
do them with the same celerity. Possessing 
her soul in patience was not one of Mrs. 
Treherné’s most promirfent attributes, as even 
her husband was bound to acknowledge. 

‘+ Still, a week is not such a very long 
time,” she'said to herself, by way of consola- 
tion, ‘and, in the meantime. Jack must take 
Madeline and me to theatres and concerts, 
and we must eee if we can't drag the poor 
child out of my —_— —— calm that 
seems to have fallen upon her." 

But the task proved difficult. Madeline 
was perfectly willing to be taken out, and 
even made an effort to talk and laugh with 
Katie, as she used to in she old days, that 
aeemed so far away now! Bat all: her youth 
appeared to be gore. She could not throw 
herself into the celights of life with any sort 
of zest, and Katie came to the conclasion that, 
for all the emjoyment she got from going 
out, she mighs just as well be at home! 

Ando the days paesed on, and at the end 
éf: a week Mr. Garlick ed‘ himeelf, and 
was received by Jack and his ‘wife—Made- 
line, of course, being unaware of the ‘detvec- 
tive's arrival, 

“This isa tum start!” observed the latter, 





**Qaite true—only Gedfrey had not been 


reflectively, in reference to Godfrey's depar- 
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ture, and he rubbed his forefinger backwards 
and forwards on his chin in a ruminative 
manner, a8 was Occasionally his habit. ‘I tell 
you candidly, sir, I don't understand it, 
Captain Vane looked to me the last person in 
the world who would cut and ran—sspecialiy 
now!” 

“Why, ‘especially now’?” queried Tre- 
herne. 

‘“* Well, you see, sir, there’satill a good deal 
of talkabout the murder, although it happened 
some ime ago; and peaple-are saying ag the 
mi had no ‘business to let the Captain 
off—that if he had been. poor man instead of 
a gentleman he warld.bave been'sent to take 
histeial/at themesizes. And ‘T've beard, too, 
thes the ‘are stillcon the lookout for any 
tredvevi that may *uro up. They've had 
their: on Gaptain ever \Sincs the 
ingunay” : 


e ‘haven't gotit on him now, @t-any 
rate," d Katie, energetically. 

“Why\no; ma'atit Ant} I daresay, ifthe 
truth were\known, they were pretty wild when 
he ‘hécistcit'; “Butjiluckily for him, they 
0 ‘prevent his starting, eo long as there 
“wirrant ‘out againah him. However, 
l'lEdlo my-bestto0-clear up the mystery, only, 
of sourag,it’l-be a little amore difficult now 
than d gone straight. on withthe care 
from sbe*beginning, as I wanted to, T sever 
was.aore ‘Surprised and ppoi dm omy 
life ffan when the Captain-gaveue's ‘cheque, 
and tol@ me*o:let the matter be.” 

“ did he tell you that?” ' 

‘s Why, ‘the wery day he was acqiitted. I 
waited for him to come ont of his sister's 


on; but \he.geid he. ‘shonght.there was no 
necessity ‘far it, and ‘the ‘heat ‘thing ‘would ‘be 
to let the naiater rest, and-sogiverit: , 

of dying owt'6f péople’s memories, I thought 
at the time # was a mistake,-and a curioug 
line for an innocent man ’—here Garlick shot 
& quick glance at his listeners—* to take; but 
stili it was not my place to say so, and I held 
my tongue. The Captain was old enough to 
koowhis own mindiand hie own business, and 
he seénied no'fool eitherin other things.” 

‘‘ You forget that he was just married!" said 
Katie, quickty; and rendered a little uncom: 
forsale by that glances of Garlick’s, ‘No 
doubt he was thinking of hia wife more than 
himeelf,”’ 

“Ab! very likely, madam. We all know 
when people are in love they don’t mind 
making ‘fools of themselves ! ”’ 





CHAPTER XXIV, 
AN UNEXPECTED SUMMONS. 


CuRisTMAS camé and went, and still, Mr. and 
Mrs. Treherne stayed on with Madeline. 

They had made an effort to get her down 
to Brackendale for the feative:seagon, but she 
had shudderingly refused, and Katie felt that 
the-themories’ the place awoke would be too 
paimfalte her juemat this moment. 

So'they: did :iot prese her ; but when they 
said something ahout goiig home she implored 
them so pifeoudly to ttay thabthey could not 
vety well: ref ase. ; 

Accordingly, John took:a joumey down to 
Brackendale by himeelf, jaes'to:see that things 
were going onall right, andiresarned, bringing 
with bin %he nurse and the precious infant 
who «was the joy of his frivdlons young 
mether'sd heart. 

“Ie: will do Madeline goodto have baby in 
the house,” Katie observed, with much com- 
placenocy, as she stroothed the primrose down 
on the head of her first-born. ‘‘ She would be 
more than a woman it she Cond resist his 
sweet Httle wayd.”’ 

Kdtio- was tight. “The maternslinetinot’was 
strong ‘in Madeline's ‘heéurt, ad it ‘is ‘in ‘every 
irue*’woman’s, and happiest moments were 
spent while she nureéd the son ‘and ‘hieir‘of ¢he 
Trehernes, and listened to’ his ‘heathenieh 
attempts at putting words together. 


Meanwhile Garlick had thrown himeelf 
heart and soul into his work, and contrived 
every now and again to report progress to 
Jack—not at she Qaeen Anne Villa, for had 
he put in an appearance there often Madeline 
would have been pretty sure to see him, and 
gy naturally have wondered what brought 

im, 

To guard against this contingenoy Jack 
atranged to meet nim at the latter's clab, and 
Katie therefore heard what happened through 
her husband. 

“Tt seems to me he is very slow!” she 
grumbled, one day, about three weeks after 
Christmas. “ Here he has been at work over a 
month, and nothing to show for it.|.”’ 
=“ Don’t be impasient,-my. dear! It would 
jmot do for him to spoil everything by being 
‘#00 impetuous, and alow and steady wins the 
®ace,zemember | " 

“Don't believe it!" otied Katie, auda- 
ogy a ~ ‘* You never ‘won a race in your 
“ ‘a ’ 


He pinched her ear by way of rebuke for 
hie saucy speech, then added,— 

“Garlick has get some notion ‘that Chal- 
mers’ daughter knows more about the murder 
) than anybodyielse, and, ‘strangely enough, he 
can’s findiher, though heiis presty sure she is 
fin London. He hasbeen down to Deepdene 
making all-gorts:cf inguicies, but he won't tell 


havean idea*hehas picksd op some important 

information:‘one.way or the other. And now 

he ig —— MBrackendals.to try and get 
‘of sometboxesa that 


oor Cnalmers 


left at ‘his ize:..it is -podsible he may 
find —e “dip chim aniepgss the 
papera!” as 


the saa 

“Yes, and I fancy if is Ellen Chalmers 
whom he suspects. Hs is a clever chap, Gar- 
lick, bat his temper is queer, and I find the 
best way is to let him alone, and throw in a 
word of praise every now and again, for he is 
ag vain as @ peacock. I never was so aston- 
ished in my. life as when he turned up at the 
clab last. I was told a person wanted to speak 
to me, and F,went out, but when I saw him I 
hadn’sthe temotest idea who he was; indeed, 
I thought as ficst be was an undertwker's 
mute. His hair was plastered down each side 
of his:face,.bis cheeks were, mottled, and his 
nose was red. He wore asnitof seedy black, 
with black kid gloves three sizes too big for 
him, and boots a!l.crinkled up atthe toes, and 
his face was solemn, and as long as a fiddle. 
Even when he spoke I didn’t recognise him 
until heasked me what I thaught:of his. dis- 
guise ; then I roared with langhter—coaldn’s 
help.it; for the life of me!" 

To Madeline, the time singe Gadfirey’s 
departure seemed inoredibly ing. Some 


me what @hey haye resulted in, although I} 


“ Doeshe istill sliink.a ‘woman committed | had not 


noisily in the chimneys, there came a loud 
Knock at the front door, and presently % ser- 
vant brought a card to Madeline, which she 
took with some surprise—for it was nearly ten 
o'clock, and @ visitor a6 such an hour was & 
| phenomenon. 

‘“« Mr, Garlick!’ she exclaimed, reading the 
b) name. ‘* What can he possibly want 
with me at this time:of night?” 

Jack and Katie exchanged glances, 

* You are aure he doqaired for Mra. Vane?” 
said the latter, #0: the servant who was still 
Waiting. : 

‘* Quite suse, ma'am,” 

“* He did: not-askfor Mr. Treherne ? ” 

“Ob, 20, ma'am.” 

“a him ‘in‘here,’’ said Madeline ; and 
| She rose from her eat in some excitemant, 
; and stood waiting, whileshe twisted she oard 
nervously abontin her fingers, and her colour 
came and went with flasssring rapidity. 

Garlick bowed himasifiin, but did notispeak 
until the servant bad withdrawn ; then, afser 
assuring himeeif thatthe door was properly 
closed, hecame a step nearer Madeline 

“T have brought you a message from a 
dying woman, ma'am,” he eaid, reapectfally. 
: It - bars I don’t bike, for maybe you will 

hink she-has no zighs to send euch a message, 
but she implored ame so pitiful like that I 
could nof,refase.” ” 

‘Who is she woman?" asked Madeline, 
but she knew what@he answer would be. 

* Eilen Coalmers, ma'am |” 

“Toen you have found her at dass?" 
exclaimed Katie, jumping up,.and too excited 
for ownticn. 

A glance:from the stective recalled her to 
herself, and shesat down again, bas Madeline 
moticed the question, or what it 
implied. She was, indeed, #00 .agitated 40 
think of anything except Garlick’s mission. 

‘* She is dying, do you say 7” 

“The doctor doesn’’ think she'll lass 
another twenty-four hours, [t's heart disease 
of some kind that's the matter with her; but 
she’s quite conscious and sensibie now, though 


| it's doubsfal how long she may remain so, and 


she begs you to come to her,” 

** Do you think you ought.to go out on 

@ night??’ asked Katie; .ag she followed oar 
heroive.to the door. 

Madeline.only. smiled. It would needaome- 
thing more than bad weather to.-kesp her in 
when a dying creature begged for-her presance. 
‘At any rate, Jack shall go with yoo * 
take care of you.” added Katie, decided!y ; 
and: accordingly both Treherne and Garlick 
entered the cab with the young girl, when, 
having. wrapped a far cloak around her, and 
changed her shoes, ahe declared herself ready, 
It was.an anpleasant evening to be ond in. 
The rain dashed itself noisily agsiast the 
windows of the four-wheeler—wbich rattled 
at ifanother gust of wind would blow them 








faint hepe, had lingered in her bressi that, in 
spite of whathe bad said in his farewell, -he 
would still send her a line to assure her of his 
safety, or give someidea of hia whereabouts. 

Bat no news came; and often, as Madeline 
lay awake in bad, and the wind howled and 
whiesled round the. heuse, she would shudder 
as she thought of -him tossing about on the 
wild waves, an alien from home, an outlaw 
from hie native land. 

She tried hard to keep up her animosity 

gainet him, by telling herself that he had 
failed ia the first principles of honour, and 
= he deserved his fate, whatever is nrighd 


Bat deep dowa imher.soul lay the-love that 
was etronger ‘than berself, and, in spite of ber 
éndesvours, it still. pleaded for him—even 
againat her better jadgment, 

“ Bat hedid mot leve me!" oried oat her: 
torsured hears. ‘‘1¢ was Ejlen Chalmers. 
whom hs loved. His marrigge.with me was- 
only one of convenience.’’ 

Perhsps this;was the bitterest part of ber, 
despair, the stiag that pierced the deepest, and 
that nothing could soften: 


in—and outside nothing could be seen except 
the-wet, blarred darkness of the January nighi. 
The drive was not.a very long ove. In less 
than half.an-bour the oab drew up in front of 
® small, bus neat-looking honse, ian whose 
upper windows Jights were burning. . Garlick 
got ont, and cendacted Madeline npetaira, 
while. Jack remained in the ,cab, solacing. his 
loneliness with a cigar, and qaise prepared 
for any emergency that might arise. 
Madeline’s heart beasrather more. quickly 
than usual as she found herself io «& a clean, 
bare-looking room. by she -side of a bed on 
which Ellen Coalmers was-lying- The poor 
swwoman’s face was deadly pale, bat her 
features, clean cnt, and, delicately chiselled 
as they were, looked even more beantifal than 
when Madeline hud last seen ber. The Jarge, 
brilliant eyea were clear, and widely opened, 
and they fixed+bemselves on Madeline's with 
# ourious intensity as.she entered. 

“I thenght you wonld come,” she mur- 
mured, in a low tone. Then raising her voice, 
she added more sharply to Garlick, ‘‘ You 
can go,. I want 40-be alone with this lady.” 
The detective prudently retired, bat it is 





One evening, when the rain was beating 








against the windows, and the wind rattled 


to be-feared.that his ear remained glued to 
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[GODFREY FOUND MADELISE SITTING BY TBE FIRE, HOLDING A SCBEEN BETWEEN BER FACE AND THE LicaT!] 


the keyhole, during the whole of the inter. 
view! Assoon as he had gone Ellen turned 
eagerly to her visitor. 

‘Come nearer,” she raid, in a quick whisper. 
‘* ] have not many hours to live, but I'll try if 
I can’t do some good with the last remnants of 
my wretched life. Good heavens!” and she 
clasped her thin hands together, while a 
groan ercaped her lips. ‘What a miserable, 
wasted life it has been!"’ 

Madeline knelt by the side of the bed, and, 
to her oredit be it said, that all the bitter 
thoughts she had cherished towards her rival 
melted away, at this supreme moment, in a 
fi.od of pity for the life that was ebbing so 
quickly to its end. 

“Try not to excite yourself,” she said, 
rently, while she smoothed down the pillows 
with soft, womanly tenderness. “I will stay 
with you as long as you wish, but bave you 
no relatives you would like me to send for?” 

Ellen shook her bead impatiently. 

“If I bave relations there is not one 
amongst them who would come to me,” she 
paid, with bitterness. ‘As for friends—well, 
the only real friend I have ever had was your 
husband—Godfrey Vane.” 

Madeline drew back involuntarily, a scarlet 
fineh crossing her face, which Ellen was quick 
to observe, 

Ab!” she exclaimed, hastily, ‘‘ you mis- 
teke. There is, and never was, anything in 
Godfrey Vane's friendship for me that need 
make you blush. He was the truest, kindest, 
brsvest friend in all the world—and the most 
honourable.” 

She paused a moment to wipe her lips with 
p delicate lase-edged bandkerchief, whose 
c»intiness seemed somehow out of place in. 
toe plainly.furnished room, and then she 
oontinued,— 

‘Is waa for his sake that I sent for you. I 
should oot have dared so much for my own, 
though you were very good to me once, and 


your kindness touched me the more because ' 





of my unworthiness. But when I heard that 
he was going away——” 


low was it you recognised me when I was at 
your house—for it was easy to see that you 


“You knew of bis departure, then?” in- | did recognise me?" 


terrupted Madeline, and in spite of herself, 
—- was cold, and had a spice of hauteur 
in 

“Yes. I saw him the morning he started.” 
, « oy doubtless he told you his destina- 
ion ” 

‘No. I asked him where he was going, 
but he said it was a secret, even from his 
wife—and then I guessed that he and you 
were not friendly. You must forgive my 
saying this, Mrs. Vane, but the poor Captain 
looked so miserable, so hopeless—as if there 
was nothing in life that he cared for—so 
different to his old self!" 

“ Was it to say this that you sent for me?” 
queried Madeline, still gently, but in icier 
tones than before. 

**No—no!” exclaimed Ellen, seeing that 
she had drawn farther away, ‘I only men- 
tioned it, because I wanted you to understand 
what put the idea in my mind that you were 
angry with Captain Vane because of—me!” 

e watched ber listener’s face as she spoke, 
and again the tell-tale scarlet flamed there, 
Bat Madeline did not speak. 

‘When I came to think matters over,” 


continued the sick girl, while her fingers 
' played nervously with the bedclothes, ‘I 


felt sure I was right, and what had puzzled 
me in your manner before, as I le you 
good-bye, was explained. Then I read over 
the evidence that was given at the examina- 
tion of the Captain before the magistrates, 
after my poor father’s murder, and I cav 
that you might easily have grounds for your 
suspicions of him and me.” 

** But I never saw the report of the trial!” 
exclaimed Madeline. ‘Neither was I per. 
mitted to be present at the inquiry.” 

“* Who prevented you?” 

‘* My buasband.” 

“Ah!” gaid Ellen, thoughtfally. ‘*Then 





‘* Because I had seen you a week or two 
before in a hansom cab with Godfrey, driving 
from Westbourne-grove,” was the low-spoken 
reply. r 

“Yes. I was with him, but our meeting 
was the purest accident. I was walking 
through the Grove, when I was attacked by & 
fit of giddiness and fainting. just as I was the 
day you saw me, Captain Vane happened to 
be passing, and he took me into a shop, and 
got me some water. Then, as I was quite 
unable to walk, he gave me his arm, and 
drove with me to my lodgings.” 

Madeline looked at her fixedly. # 

“Is it true that your meeting was acc? 
dental? ” 

Eilen returned the gaze with s sad smile. 

‘Do you think that near death as I am } 
would tell a lie? Till that afternoon I had 
not seen Captain Vane for months—had not 
spoken to him since the wretched day when 
I left my old home at lene," 

"In company with him?” put in Madeline, 
keeping her face turned away. ‘ Perhaps it- 
is as well I should tell you at once that I 
knew he was your lover.” 

Ellen drew a quick, sobbing breath. 

** Yes,’ she said, putting her hands up to 
her face, and letting the tears trickle througk 
her fingers. ‘It is true he was my lover— 
but not in the sense you mean. Ob, no, no— 
never that!" 

(To be continued.) 








A canrenteR’s right shoulder is almost in- 
variably higher than his left, in ocnsequence 
of having to use bis right arm all the time in 

laning and hammering. With every sbav- 
fe his shoulder rises with a jerk, and it finally 
becomes natural to him to hold bimeelf in 
that way. 
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[CLEMENT LED HIS DABLING UP TO THE KIND OLD PEEB, SAYING —‘' THIS 18 MY WIFE, LORD CONEOY !”’] 





NOVELETTE.] last word’; ‘‘and remember, please, whatever , bring her home at once, You will love her for 
her ny were, the very fact of her ad sake _— you learn to . 80 a ae own. 

? being your brother's wife ought to make you on’t trouble to meet us at Southampton, as 

CLEMENT'S BRIDE. mention Mrs. Dale with seepeet.” ; I shall bring her straight on from Plymouth 


— 
CHAPTER I. 


Suz was the one subject of conversation at 
The Sycamores on the August morning when 
ber husband's family first heard of her ex’st- 
ence, 

If ever there were truth in the saying a 
percon’s ears burn when they are being dis- 
cuseed, why, Mrs. Dale’s ears must have been 
literally on fire for hours after Lord Alleyne 
opened the post-bag, for the whole party in the 
breskfast-rcom talked of nothing elee; and 
though not a creature among them bad seen 
her, each found something to say against the 
bride—from Lord Alleyne himself, who 
declared all colonial girls were fast, to a very 
sour-faced maiden aunt, who gave it as her 
opinion that Clement ought never to bave bad 
a bride at all, and that the dear fellow was far 
too good and thoughtful to have plunged head- 
long into cage unless the young lady 
had led him into the enare by her reckless 
flirtations. 

“ Lady!" cried Alice Dale—Olem’s eldest 
rister—‘'I don't expect there's much of 
lady about her. 
Jn if Mrs. Clement doesn’t drop her h's 
cr make unwonted use of her knife. You 
needn’t call her a lady, Aunt Janey !’’ 

9 now the mistress of the house inter- 
posed. 


— 





e | would 
e may think ourselves | sarcasm, 


here, and I shall sail for England on the 
thirty-first of August, 


Alice shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*Is she to be called that ?'’ 

“Of course! Itis her proper title. Uatil 
you are intimate enough to use her Christian 
name, she is the Hon. Mrs. Dale to you.” 

Aunt Janey looked spiteful. She was a tall, 
thin virgin, with a long face which, somehow, 
never seemed cheerfal. 

She was years older than Lady Alleyne, and, 
if report spoke true, had much resented her 
brother’s marriage—for Clement's mother, 
—— of ancient family, was a penniless 

ride, 

“I don't think the young woman has a 
Christian name ; at least, I should not des- 
cribe Jasmin as one. Olement might as well 
have married a wife called honeysuckle or 
woodbine. There would have been just as 
much sense in it }” 

‘* Someone will have to write. to him,” said 
his father, witha frown, “ Alice, just read the 
letter again slowly, and let me try and see if 
he gives any reason for his infatuation.” 

Bat Lady Alleyne read the letter herself. 
Perhaps she felt her boy’s warm-hearted lines 
suffer from Alice's cold-cultured 


‘My pzarn Fatner anp Mornrr,— 
“I bave seen everything I care about 


home just a 
now I have a 


by traiv.— With love to all, 
** Ever your affectionate son, 
** CLEMENT.” 


‘I believe the Kuffirs are fond of fantastic 
names!” said Aunt Janey, — ** Perhaps 
Clem's bride is a lady of colour !’’ 

Bat a girl who had not yet spoken, who, 
indeed, had only joined the group in time to 
hear Lady Alleyne read her son’s letter, now 
came to the rescue, 

“‘ I think you are all very unfair to Clem !"’ 
she said, frankly. ‘‘Hasn’t he been the best 
son and brother in the county? Haven't you 
said over and over again, Lord Alleyne, he 
he never gave you an hour’s anxiety in your 
life? and that if you could see him suitably 
married you could die happy ?” 

‘* But, my dear Gladys,” remarked Lord 
Alleyne, mildly, ‘* you can’t call this a suitable 
marriage? d——"’ 

**You don’t know anything against Mrs. 
Dale,” said yay mg: severely. ‘There 
wasn't a word in that letter to imply she 
isn’t charming. I think you are very unjust 
wg ry to be so prejudiced nst his 

ide ” 

Lady Gladys Forde had known Lord 
Alleyne’s family all her life, She had played 
with the young Dales, and, if truth must be 
confessed, had squabbled with the girls pretty 
—— 

Clem had always been her favourite, and 


—_ 
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fortnight after this letter. An 
great piece of news for you. Iam not coming 
alone. I have found a wife out here, and we 


Lady Alleyne had been as much put out as 
any of them at her boy’s marriage. She had 





for the last ten years his parents had a 
cherished the hope that some day Gladys an 









denounced the bride at once as “a designi 
girl,” but she could not quite hear her poe were married yesterday. It would not have | her large fortune would be bestowed upon 
wife, the woman who some day would bear her | been so soon, only Jasmin’s father was dying, | their eldest son, 





The only child of an English earl, the 
heiress of an estate which joined their own, 
and of so much money that a little of it 
would have paid off the mortgages on Lord 


and wanted to feel she wassafe in my keeping 
before he died. He only lived an hour after 
the ceremony. Jasmin is dreadfully cut up, 
and Iam eure the best thing I can do is to 


: = title, described as outside the pale of lady- 


‘*We must make the best of things now, 
Alice,” she said, with a painfal stress on the 
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Alleyne’s property, and left him the full 
enjoyment of his income. 

Clement’s bride would not have been so 
desperately unwelcome if the family had not 
so fondly hoped to welcome in her place Lady 
Gladye Forde. 

‘*Perbaps I ought not to have listened,” 
said Gladys, with a charming smile; “but I 
wanted to see you very particularly, and so I 
came through the grounds, and in at the 
French windows, and before I knew what was 
coming, Lady Alleyne began to wend the 
letter, and I knew that Clem was married.” 


Boy and girl sogevher. she used hie name ns | 


naturally s8-bis own sisters might have Gone. 
Tenth to may, Giady Forde and her father 
Were quite conscious of their P 
Wishes respecting her, Perhaps Lord 


{ 


«might have shared hie old friende’ viewa, for 
he was very fond of and Olemest, but 
ite :pertiontarly the six Migs Dales, 
ap was of opinion that between hie ‘five 
oiters and their maiden sunt Cism’s bride 
would have rather a rough time of it. 

Lady Gladys was twenty-fonn, jnsé three 
years younger than Clement Dale, Sie had 
een ‘‘ out’ curing five London seats, and 
Mead bad suitors nota few; it she had 


téeurned to Devonshire diver each sojo 

ia free aud mailettered, an 
Alleyne bad fondly betiewsti, until this morn. 
ing, tim bis son had bat¢o ask for her hand 


us 
i 
as 


and win it. 
Lady Gladys drow olsirdothe table, and 
sat down among Eeweas impossible to 


been to bis family. ‘She pat one hand on 
Lady Alleytie’s sleeve and said, coaxinghy,— 

** Do tell4me ali wbons in 7” 

‘* My dear! there-is nothing to tell! You 
heard the letter—we know no more !"’ 

‘Bot surely he had mentioned his wife 
before! Is she English or a colonist?” 

‘* He never breathed her name before,” said 
Alice, epitefolly. “It was a mad idea Clem's 
going out there as correspondent to an illus- 
trated paper. I always thought harm would 
come of it.” 

‘*T bad no money to give my boy,” said her 
father, courtly, ‘‘and so could hardly complain 
ot his trying to earn some. I own I was 
afraid Clem might deteriorate among the 
rough set one hears of at the gold-fields; but 
I never dreamed of this," 

He epoke excitedly, as though he believed 
Civilisation was unknown in South Africa, 
and the unforagnate Clement had been the 
only gentleman at the gold-fieids; but Gladys 
knew him thoroughly, and’ made allowances 
for bis ill-temper. 

‘‘Jaamin isa very pretty mame,’’ she said, 
slowly, trying ~ob | so, hard—to think of some. 
thing consolatory,.and yoo not reflecting upon 
Clement's choice. ‘‘I hope Mrs. Dale is as 
Pictazeeque as her name.” 

‘She is probably a nigger!’ said Aunt 
Janey, who classed under shia title al) shades 
of folks not white; ‘bat you will not be 
troubled by the sight of our misfortune, Lady 
Gladys, Weak as my brother and sister have 
always shown themeelves, I hope, for the 
sake of their. other children, they will resent 
Clem'a diegracefal conduct by forbidding him 
the house,” 

“We can’t be expected to associate with a 
nigger!"’ said Alice, bitterly. “It would 
wreck our prospects for ever !"” 

Aunt Janey conld not forbear Iaunching a 
stab, even at her fawourite niece, 

“If by ‘ prospects’ you mean your chances 
of.a boeband, Alice, I should say they are 
over. Portionless girls don’t often marry after 
shirty.” 

Alice Jooked furious, but disoreetiy bit her 
tip and kept silent. Aunt Janey had ten 
thousand pounds to leave.to whom she pleased, 
and this fact was like charity—it covered a 
multitude of her sins. 

“I think,’’ said David, the second son, a 
radber obsiipate young man of éwenty-four, 

‘‘it would be best if Clem joined with the 








governor to cut off the entail, and settled on a 
sheep farm out there. We should feel the 
disgrace less at a distance,”’ 

* He would have to go on to Australia,” 
said Gladys, calmly. ‘‘ Your ignorancs is 
shocking, David. They don’t have sheep- 
farms where Ciem is! They goinfor ostriches 
and diamonds!" 

‘Will she have any diamonds?” asked 


father was his favourite. Basil was the most 
popular in the county. He was remarkably 
handsome; had a fascinating manner and 
ready wit. They said he was very wild; but 





‘(My dear, I am afraid of paining you, 
Reaotor of Ashridge was a widower—a 











Katy, in em awestruck voice, using the pro-jgloomy old man with one daughter, whom he 
nown vagusly to describe Olem's bride, Jeent to. echenl till @be ‘was eighteen, and then 
“Mot she!” snapped Aunt Janey. * You sep’ shut : himeelf in his lonely home 
foxget the “etter, ohild. Your brother @x- juntil the girl longed for-ssight of happier 
presslyeays he married her so suddenly@hat faces, She was very, very besatital and—in 
her father might know she was provided for | apite ofall that happenedAater—I shall always 
before ihe died. “Most likely ber 4ether was| think. geod. Your father met ‘her by acci- 
who had spent bis last six-| dentin whe park. He/féil im Jovs-with her, 
getting to the goldfields, and would |am@ persuaded the Eatl ¢o wonsent to their 
have gone to the workhouse if he had lived.” jengagement.”’ 
“Whey don't ave workhouses out there,| Glaé@y@interrupted ber. 
Miss Dale,” aid Lady Giadys, —— I @lways thought aay mother was an 
** Well, I must begoing home. Yoar news ve 
80 Wonderful ‘that it has quite eolipsed “Bowshewas. The old Rector was as proud as 
or Idiid think I had something wonderfal #0 me NE ‘Dhe peer ‘had to go in 


I 
+eli-you.” 
«What ‘is %, Gladys?” oried Alice 
a 


soiled, 

“I am not at‘@lleaure whether you will oall 
this pleasant, thongh paps and I are delighted. 
It is only that Tseunoeclos Forde has come 
home, and we ‘hope he will be at Ashridge 
this week.” 

Launcelot Forde was Lord Oonroy’s 
nephew, and heir 40 the title. There bad 
been an old quarrel 
the Earl, and Launeslot 
his uncle. 

For the last seven years he bad been abroad. 

Of course, ® future Earl was interesting to 
the five Mies Dales; but, alas! Launcelot 
would have bat.an empty title, since all. that 
now went with it would pass at her father’s 
death to Gladys. 

‘* Your cousin!” exclaimed Lady Alleyne, 
kindly. ‘'I don’t wonder at your being 
excited, Gladys!’ Why, he is about the only 
relation you bave in the world! I remember 
his father so well He was such a handsome 
man! and he and the Earl were inseparable 
until the quarrel.” : 

Ttie breakfast-party dispersed. Gladys, 
who was particularly fond of Lady Alleyne, 
went with her to the pretty little room where 
she usually spent her mornings. The “ girls" 
were mostly engrossed in their own pursuits. 
Since they grew up and came “ out” they had 
not much leisure for their mother. 

Gladys loved her society dearly. The 
gentle lady of the Sycamores did more than 
anyone else to fill her mother's place. 

“T am so glad I have got you ali tomy- 
sclf{!"’ she exclaimed, aa she whéeled a low 
chair to the open window for her friend, and 
ses-down on & low stool at her feet, ‘‘ because 
I want you to tell meall about it. No, don't 
lovk troubled! I don’t mean Ciement's mar- 
riage, but all about the old quarrel‘ between 
my father and Unele Forde.”' 

“Would Lord €onroy like:it?" asked Lady 
Alleyne, gently. ‘' [should be sorry to betray 
anything he wished kept from you, little 


@mever even seen 


‘If you won't tell me I shall have+o ask 

pa himself,” returned Gladys; “and I 
don’t want to do that, because I am sure the 
subject is painfulto him! I must know just 
the main facts before Launcelot comes!” 

“To might be:better.”’ 

“Why did they gquarrel?’’ demanded 
Gladys; *‘ and) why has she quarrel lasted 
all these years? Papa couldn't have been‘in 
the wrong. And, yet, when he-told me to- 
day Launcelot was coming, he ssid we must 
do ~ we could ‘to make upto him for the 


“My dear, I-had better tell you all I know. 
When I came home a bride thirty‘two years 
ago your grandfather wae alive, and both his 
sons were living with him at Ashridge. Your 





this fatver and | 


k Mc. Leslie for hie daughter, 
‘him: he would gladly welcome her, ag 
jForde. Nelly wae wimidiy happy, 
at Ieact, she seemed so; and as there was no 


owas far gayer than his ‘brother—younger, and 

accustomed to 
only spoken out I it wonld have been 
better ; but Helen was timid, and Basil reck- 
less. He with the Rector’s daughter 
just a week before she was to nave married his 
Wrother !"’ 

Gladys had the tears in her eyes. 

‘I wonder paps oan consent to receive their 
son! Iam sure I should hate him; and why 
did we say we must try and make up to 
Launocelot for the past. I don't see that his 
parents suffered anything ! ” 

‘*My dear child, they suffered terribly! 
Basil Forde had not been bred to any pro- 
fession. His father was enormously rich, and 
had no daughters to provide for. A large 
portion of his property was unentailed, I¢ had 
been his intention to leave Basil half his 
savings, and the part of his estates ia his 
power to willaway. He*was so indignant at 
hia younger son's perfidy thas be altered hia 
mind. He cut Basil off without even the pro- 
verbial shilling, and left everything to your 
father.” 

‘‘T am quite sure papa never took it!” 

‘‘ He had no choice, When his father died 
Basii had been maerried neariy'a year. He 
had failed in everything he undertook, and 
was in the direst poverty. He’ believed his 
brother knéw this, and had refnsed to assist 
him. He actually accused poor Fords of per- 
avading their father to alter his will! Gladys, 
dear, I never had a good head for business, I 
can't make it clear to you, but when my hus- 
band came home front tite faueral he told me 
that your father could not have resigned any- 
thing to his brother withous seeming to plead 
guilty to the charge Basil had-brought against 


m. 

«And what became of Uncte Basil?" 

‘We were able tohelp alittle. My husband 
got him & post in the Civil Service. ‘It brought 
in three hundred a-year, and as all the chil- 
dren, exsep?t the eldest boy ‘diet. their farily 
wassmall, Over and over sgsin yoor father 
offered assistance. -He wished: to 9 ph for 
Launcelot’s education, buv all help was re- 
fosed. Basil died when hie son was barely 
twenty, and his widow did: not long survive 
him. Of course; ail the inflaence your father 
could use indirectly was employed for she ’ 
and at last ‘he became Secretary 10 
Governor of Maryland, Sir Joehaa Merriton; 
anéhe has “been with him daring his seven 
yearsof office. Sit Joshua is sure to be offered 
another & ment’soon; and ‘then no doubt 


your cousin will again work under him. Any- 
way, Mr. Forde has made his mark now, and 





ia not likely to be lost sight of. 
“1 wonder he is willing to come here.” 
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‘IT donot. Helen Forde always retained a 
sirong sense of the wrong she had done your 
father, and 1 think, probably, when she was 
a widow, she told her son the true story of the 
quarrel,” 

‘‘ Then he would have.come sooner,” objected 
Gladys. 

‘*] doubt it. No doubt he inherits family 
pride, which would never les him come to 
Ashbridge as poor relation, Now, as he has 
won & position for himself, and does not need 
patronage, is will be different.” 

‘‘Tam eure! shall detest him!’’ 

Lady Alleyne smiled. 

‘* He ought to be.a very charming person. 
His father waa the most fascinating man I 
ever met, and Helen Leslie was a beauty!” 

‘*T wonder if mamma knew?” said Gladys, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Alleyne. ‘She was 
an old friend of the Forde family, and unless I 
mistake, she had given her heart to your 
father before ever he met Miss Leslie. You 
need not grieve for her, my child, I am posi- 
sive she would far rather have been your 
father’s wife and the consoler of hie dis. 
appointment than the passionately loved first 

Oice of another man.” 

“Well,” said Gladys, rising with a little 
sigh, “it is time for me to go home. Thank 
you very much, Lady Alleyne. I am eure it 
is & great mistake for people to fall in love. It 
bfings nothing but trouble.” 

“Don’t say that, Gladys. Love is worth 
far more than the pain it sometimes brings.” 

Gladys shook her head. 

*€T don’t think 20.” 

“You would not like a loveless life, my 
dear?'’ persisted her kind old friend. ‘‘ I don’t 
think you would care to become a soured dis- 
appointed woman like Aunt Janey!” 

“Good gracious, no!” cried Lady Gladys, 
in most unfeigned alarm ; * and now I really 
must go home to papa. Good. bye, dear Lady 

ué ” 


“She said no word of that old time history 
she had been listening to as she greeted her 
father ; but luring him out on to the verandah 
she gave him a long and detailed account of 
Clement's offence, and the crael comments 
mate by his sisters on his bride. 

‘‘T dedlare, papa, I felt as though I could 
never like the girls again, and Aunt Janey 
was worse than any of them. She actually 
inbinuated that Mra. Dale might be a 
Safirt'’ 

Lord Conroy laughed till the tears stood in 
hiseyes, and then said)— 

“\T feel very sorry for her,” 

“Miss Dale?'’ queried his daughter, ‘I 
don’t think you need be.” 

“No. Mrs. Ciement Dale. I should say 
dooming to The Sycamores would be a terrible 
ordeal for her, and though Clem’s a good 
féliow, he never had much backbone. He'll 
be trae to hia: wife, but he won’t be able to 

ect her against spiteful tongues.” 

“‘T don’t think she’ come to The Syca- 
mores. Mics Dale declared she would never 
meet her, and the girls considered it woald:be 
am ingalt totbemto have Mra. Dale foisted on 
them,’’ 

Lord Conroy smiled. 

** I wonder thoge young ladies are nof more 
-sanefal.” 

“ Why, papa?” 

‘‘ Their father is getting in years, and the 
moment he dies everything will be theirs," 

“* Everything ?.” 

** Everything | The property. is -dreadfaolly 
encambered, but the enteil is stint enough, 
Lady :Alleyne was married without a settle: 
ment. The momen’ poor Alleyne dies the 
Afzioan bride willbe mistress of The Syca- 
mores, and if she took my advice she would 
make a clean swoop of its living. ishabitants.’’ 

“' Not Lady Alleyne, papa, she.is so sweet !"’ 

‘*My dear Gladys, where are your: eyes? 
Don’t you know that one of Lady yne's 
daughters has « lover, and if it wasn’t for the 
over-weening family pride the poorJisttle thing 
would be maried direvily |” 








‘* [suppose you mean Dr, Hastings?” 

‘‘I do. He has asked Lord Alleyne for 
Kitty, and been insultingly refased ; bné he 
is sure of his lady-love’s constancy, and does 
not lose heart. Depend upon it, if Alleyne 
does not give in by the time Katy is' twenty- 
one, the young couple will take the law into 
their own hands. He has spoken very plainly 
to me—Hastings, I mesan—and he says he 
should have pressed his suit further, only he 
fears to distresa Lord Alleyne in his present 
state of health. He has a good practice, and 
can give little Kitty a home worthy of her. 
He says he is quite prepared to take care of 
her mother, but that not one of the elder 
sisters should join his ménage. So you zee, 
Gladys, the four Misses Daie will be com- 
pletely at Mrs, Clement's mercy.” 

‘There is Aunt Janey !” 

“Shall I tell you a secret, Gladys? Jane 
Dale is a thoroughly selfish woman, and some 
years ago she sank all her money in a life 
annuity, which makes her far richer while 
she lives, but leaves her nothing to bequeath.”’ 

I thought she was so very rich?” 

‘* Well, my dear, when 8 woman has turned 
fifty, and spends ten thousand pounds on a 
life annuity, she is apt to get » good return 
for her money. Anyway, Gladys,-that is the 
trath about it!” 

‘‘ And how came you to know?” 

‘* She called here to consult me as to what 
office she should go to; I pointed out to her 
that with her mother’s estate mortgaged to the 
hils she ovght to think of her owa family, but 
she was obdarate,”’ ! 

“I am quite sure the girls don’t know. 
Alice expects to be her aunt’a heiress; and 
Bertha told me AuntJaney’a property was so 
well invested that it brought her in almost 
fabulous interest!” 

‘s Well, don’t undeceive them, my dear. If 
they like to, pay court to their aunt for the 
sake of her money-bags just let them—only 
it ’ll be » bitter awakening |!” 

** Poor-Olem !"' 

‘* Aye, he'll have his hands fall. The only 
thing to hope is that Aunt Janey. may live to be 
a bundred ; otherwise Clem and his wife will 
be heavily handicapped.’’ 

‘*‘ How much is Lord-Alleyne’s insome ?” 

‘‘ About eighteen hundred. after the interest 
of the mortgages is psid; and I daresay he 
often has to spend two or three handred on 
repairs. The property isin a very bad con- 
dition. On-the whole, Giadys, I feel thankfal 
you and: Clem did not fancy each other !”’ 

Gladys laoghed. 

‘I'm very tond of Olem, but I never wanted 
to mafry him, papa. I should like to be kind 
to his wife. Couldn’t we have: her here, and 
make much of her?” 

Lord Conroy smiled, 

‘* We'll see about it, little girl.” 

*‘And papa,” suggested Gladys, thought- 
fally, ‘‘ you know you mean to do something 
for Launcelot. He will be quite rich enough 
to marry, won’t-he?” 

‘If be accepts my help, Gladys. If not, I 
suppose I must ‘wait and Jeave it to him in 
my will, Peepie sometimes take from tbe 
dead what they reject from the living. Why 
do you ask?” 

“ He is just thirty, isn'syhe ?"’ 

‘Thirty last month.” 

‘* How very. nice it-would be if be were to 
marry one of Clem’s sisters! ’’ 

Gladys,” said her father,. with mock 
severity, ‘“you are quite heartless in your 
feelings towards your cousin, 1s ia carrying 
your charity.to the unknown Jasmin too far 
to sacrifice poor Launéelot to one of those 
dressed up delle, Why, they are alb older 
than Clement except Kitty. and the twine! '’ 

** The twins are only twenty-six,"’ returned 
Gladys, ‘!and Iam sure shey-are véry stylish- 
looking, givle.'’ 

‘* Very—and they bave about.as,much heart 
as a fashion plate. _Don't.trouble your pretty 
bead abont match-making, Gladys,’”’. added 
her father. prondly; ‘‘depend upon it. my 
dear, it is best to leave such.shinge 40 Provi- 


- 





dence. If I thought otherwise I should have 
mae looking out for a suitable son-in-law ages 
ago!’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Wirz Auguat the stream of passengers in 
the great mail steamers between Africa and 
England begine to diminish Colonists know 
too well by experience or hearsay the-vagaries 
of the English winter, and do not care to 
reach the mother country when her summer 
ia almost a thing cf the past; and so, when 
Mr. Ciement Dale resolved to bring his bride 
home in the Spaniard. which lefs Tsble Bay 
on the thirty-tirat of Anguet, he had not, the 
slightest difficulty ln secariy their passage. 

Olement was utterly unlike his sisters and 
the cold, calculating David. He bad far more 
of his mother’s nature than any of her other 
children. 

He had met on his travels an invalid gentle- 
maa and his daughter, and had been interested 
in them first from pure compassion for Mr. 
Lyle’s sufferings. 

Then he had discovered Jasmin Lyle's was 

the sweetest face ha had secn, and had forth- 
with drifted hopeleasly into love, never paus- 
ing to consider his parents’ prejadicss nor 
the dire necessity of his marrying for money, 
which had been taught him from his youth 
up. 
He knew nothing whatever of the Lyles’ 
antecedents.: He met them staying si an 
‘s Hotel; ’’? but as everyone does stay at an 
hotel in that particular town, this hardly had 
the same importance as the same fact would 
have had in England. 

That Mr, Lyle wasa gentleman, and that 
his daughter had been bred up in refinement, 
Clem knew by instinct, but he believed them 
to be poor. 

Jasmin wore the simplest, plainest of 
dresses, She and her father never willingly 
alluded to their past life or their English 
soqguaintance, It was as though, they ;lived 
entirely in the present, and needed no friends 
but each other. 

Mr. Lyle took a fanoy to Clement, and asked 
him point-blank if he was likely to remain 
long in the colony. Clem told him frankJy he 
had come out on a three months’ visid as artist 
to an illustrated paper, and that he hoped to 
find more work of the same kind when he got 
home—for bis father being that unfortunate 
individual, the owner of «a much-encumbered 
estate, could noteafford even to make him an 
allowance, 

* My godmother left me two hundred a- 
year,” said Clem, cheerfully, ‘‘and I generally 
manage 0 make as much more by my pencil. 
I suppose it’s a very bumble income for a 
nobleman’s eldest son ; but I can get along on 
it, and it’s better than bothering my father 
when I know how poor he is!” 

‘Much better, I Honour you, Mr. Dale, 
more than I can say, for you have an indepen- 
dent spirit.” 

“Ifyou honour me,” pleaded Clem, “ will 
you érust me? I have confessed to you that 
I ama poor man, bat Iam young and strong, 
and in.time I shall get on. My Lyle, will you 
give me your daughter? You have said you 
shrank from, the thought of ber beiny, per- 
chance, left-friendlesa in this distant land. I 
love her. with all my heart.and strength, and 
if only you will let her become my wife I will 
guard her from every sorrow,” 

Mr, Lyle.looked bewildered. 

‘* Have you speken to Jasmin?” 

‘“‘ No,” said Olem, simply. “I would not 
antil I had your consent.” 

* She is aameré ebild,”’ said the dying man, 
gravely. ‘I never thought of her being 
married yet,”’ 

“ Se.will grow older ovstE day,’’ urged 
Clement; ‘and oh! sir, think bow terribly 
tzieadless he will be.in this place if anything 
bappens to you?"’ 

‘And in England, too,” replied Mr. Lyle, 
‘“I have never made many friends. I led & 
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reserved, lonely life, and Jasmin has done the 
same.” 

‘*Let her be my wife?'’ pleaded Clement, 
“if only I can win her consent. I love her 
dearly; and though I am not a rich man, 
surely, sir, she will be safer and happier with 
me than working for her own living? She is 
too beantiful, too levely, to become one of the 
great army of women who toil for daily 
bread!” 


Clem was so excited that he never noticed 
something like a smile cross Mr, Lyle’s face. 
Yet there was hardly anything amusing in 
the young man’s arguments. Geoffrey Lyle 
stretohed ont his feeble hand and pressed 
Ciem’s in a warm clasp. 

“You would be content, then, to marry & 
penniless girl and cherish her?” 

“ Content! I should be too thankfal. You 
don’t know howI love Jasmin, sir. I have 
never cared for anyone before. She is my 
first love, and she will be my last.’ 

“And your family?’ pursued Mr. Lyle. 
‘* What will they say to your marrying a no- 
body— the penniless child of a dying man?” 

Clem never tried to conceal that they would 
not like it. 

“I have never cost my father anything 
since I left Oxford, sir, and I should not 
expect him to make us an allowance. I am 
boping you would let Jasmin begin life on 
soch means as I could de. My god- 
mother's legacy is inves in the fande—six 
thousand de. I should settle that on 
Jasmin before our marriage. I think we 
sbould get along.” 

* And I am sure you wonld,” said Geoffrey 
Lyle, earnestly. ‘If you come back to-night 
1 shall see Jasmin, and ask her what you 
will.” 

The dying man himself broached the sub- 
ject to his child. 

“It is what I always hoped for, Jasmin, 
that you should be wooed by one worthy of 
you. Olement Dale has a heart of gold.” 

Tae girl’s falr face flashed. 

“He is all that is brave and true; bat, 
father, must you leave me? ”’ 

‘: IT must, dear, and soon. Let me see you 
Clement’s wife before I die.”’ 

** And you will tell him?” 

‘No, my darling. I shall tell him nothing. 
When you are back in England will be time 
enough for the revelation. You can prove 
his people first. Go to them, and see how 
they receive you before you tell Clement of 
Monkton, and the happy days you and I have 
epent there, Do not look so frightened, dear ! 
You are not deceiving him, for he has asked 
you no questions, and I would rather the 
secret was kept until the end.” 

Ciement came back and pleaded his cause. 
He told Jasmin frankly while his father 
lived they must be content with a small 
income but she only smiled. 

‘1 am not afraid of poverty.” 

“ And, darling, you will come to me soon. 
You will let your father see you my wife 
be’ore he goes away ?”’ 

So they were married in one of the August 
dase, which are so pleacant in the brief African 
ppring. It was a very simple wedding. Tnere 
were no presents, or bridesmaids, or wedding- 
cske, and the shadow of coming trouble 
mingled even with their joy; but Clem was 
beppy, even though he felt that far away in 
England there were those who would condemn 
bis choice. 

Mr. Lyle died the next day. By a will 
hastily executed, he bequeathed “all he died 
possessed of” to his only child Jasmin, and 
Ciement discovered that there was nearly 
two bundred pounds in ready-money. He had 
abont the same in the bank, so that after the 
fuveral expenees were defrayed, and the cost 


of she ge er - to England deducted, 
be and Jas would boast about two 
hundred and fifty pounds—enough to furnish 


a small bouse; and then he must speedily 
seek some profitable employment for his busy 
cil, 
They stayed in Cape Town over a week, 





and Jasmin provided herself with suitable 
mourning, choosing, however, only the most 
indispensable articles, as she preferred to get 
the reet in England. 

‘We shall live in London, I suppose, 
Clem?” she asked, the night before they 
sailed. ‘‘Do you know I love it better than 
any place in the world!” 

“*T think London must be our headquarters, 
Jasmin. I am glad you have lived there 
already,dear, for country: bred people generally 
pine in the wilderness of bricks and mortar, 
and I am afraid we shall not be able to afford 
@ very roral suburb.” 

“I don’t mind if we live in the city," said 
Jasmin, cheerfully. ‘‘ We never really made 
our home in London, Clem ; only papa used to 
have to go up on business, and then he 
always teok me.” 

** And where was your home, sweetheart?” 
asked Clem, fondly. ‘‘Some day you must 
take me to see it, if it is not too far from 
London.” 

Jasmin shook his head. 

**T am afraid it is too far, Clem. We lived 
in Yorkshire, close to Whitby.” 

“And,” he hesitated to put the question 
plainly, “‘what was your father?” but Jas. 
_ understood his thought and answered 

‘* Papa wrote books,” she said, slowly. ‘I 
don’t think one of them succeeded, but he 
loved writing them. His publisher used to 
say he was in advance of hia age.’’ 

Clearly Mr. Lyle was a literary man, who 
without ever making a “ hit'’ had contrived 
to earn enough to live in comfort. Moat 
likely, when his health failed, and he was 
ordered abroad, he sold his furniture, and 
gave up his home to provide means for the 
journey. Poor fellow, it must have been 


Jasmin accidentally confirmed the mis- 


‘The publisher was so kind when we went 
to say good-bye to him. He told me he was 
Bure papa would get better, and come home 
again to write more books. Papa only smiled 
and shook his head. I believe from the 
first he thought he should never return from 
Africa. He only undertook the journey for 
my sake.” 


The Spaniard was a fine vessel, "and the | 6fea# 


Dales had good quarters. 

There were few ere on board; and 
though both Jasmin and her husband had 
spent some months travelling in Africa, # 
chanced strangely that neither of them had 
ever met one of the party on the Spaniard 
before. 

Jasmin, with her sweet, spiritual beauty, 
was a general favourite, and most people 
thought the Honourable Ciement Dale a very 
fortunate man to have won so fair a wife. 





* Of course they'll ask us!” said Clem, con. 
fidently. ‘Why, Jasmin, we almost 
Ashridge in getting from Plymouth totem 
don. They couldn’t let ua be so near without 
paying them a visit!” 

ee don't stay long!" implored Jas. 


min, 

He smiled at her vehemence. 

“T don’t think we can spare them very 
long,” he replied, cheerfully. ‘1 want to be 
in London on the first of October.” 

‘‘And we’re not due at Plymouth before 
the twentieth of September ?” 

**No, You'll try and like them, won't you, 
Jasmin, for my sake? The girls are not 
your sort, dear; but you'll be fond of my 
mother, everyone is; and the governor is not 
& bad old fellow!" 

“* And your brother ?”’ 

_ ‘I never profess to understand David. In 
age he is three years younger than I am, but 
in everything else he is older than the 
governor.” 

‘¢ And does he live at home doing nothing?” 

C.em winced. 

His own opinion was that David ought to 
have followed his own exsmple, and buckled 
to; but no one else at The Sycamores seemed 
to think so. 

"To tell you the truth, Jasmin, David’s a 
difficult customer. He's intended for a land 
agent, but my mother won't let him go to 
Ireland for fear he should be shot; and he 
makes objections to any place in England be 
thinks too remote. Then he values his 
services rather higher than other people seem 
to do, and all these causes combine to keep 
him idle.” 

‘* I'm afraid I shall not like him, Clem.” 
“Never mind, dear. I'm quite ready to 
confess David is not a very taking individual.” 

They oy toe anchor. A boat with the 
Portuguese boarded the ship. The com. 
pany’s agent and the mails followed. As soon 
as these were sorted on a table in the saloon 
= passengers hurried down to get their 

ttere. 

Jasmin detained her husband a moment, 

and whispered,— 

‘Clem, remember one thing. If the letters 

are <a will have been written in 
ite.”” 


“Why?” 

“The African mail would not reach Ash- 
ridge before Tuesday. To ensure our finding 
letters here they would have to be posted by 
Thursday at latest. Keep up your spirits, 
Clem, even if in the first flash of their vexation, 
Lord and Lady Alleyne have written in anger. 
If you despond I s be perfectly miserable.” 





Clem answered by a kiss. No one was 
looking. Then he took his wife to a quiet 
corner of the quarter.deck, almost deserted 


When they reached Madeira Olem’s im. | now, as everyone was below looking for their 
— knew no bounds, for he had calou- letters, or else hurrying to go on shore. 
ted that letters from home would be waiting} “ You promise not to open ene until you 


there in reply to his announcement of his 
m 


arriage. 

There came almost a fear in his wife’s heart 
as they steamed slowly in sight of the lovely 
islands. ad 

‘* Clem!” she whispered, slipping one hand 


into his, “dear Olem! Supposing they are! 
| thicker of the two letters. “ Mine is from the 


angry 9” 
Toe smile with which he answered her was 
quite reassuring. 
“ Then, = ear, I shall be more thankful 
than ever t 
been only engaged, Jasmin, you are such a 
d child, you might have thrown me over ; 
i? nothing can part us now!” 
“ Then you are not anxious?”’ 


oF d rather, of course, that ~~, people | 


received you kindly. But, Jasmin, dearest, 
nothing really matters so that I have you! I 
explained to your father just how things were, 
and he was content that we should depend on 
my earnings for the present.” 

Jasmin smiled. 

“It shey ask us to The Sycamores I shall 
be terribly frightened!" 


you are my wife! Had we | 


come back to me?" urged Jasmin. 

“1 promise.” 

He was not gone long, and when he returned 
he brought two letters with their seals intact, 
but his face was grave and perplexed as he sat 
down beside bis wife. 

‘' This is for you,” and he gave her the 


governor. I can’t make it out that there is 
nothing from my mother.” 

Jasmin looked at the address. ‘The 
Hozourable Mrs. Dale,” written in clear, 
round characters, and then noticed that the 
post-mark was “ Ashridge.” 

“‘ Perhaps this is get Alleyne?” she 
suggested, hopefully. ow no one near 
Ashridge. Besider, none of my friends will 
have heard I am married." 

“It is not my mother’s writing, but it 


; and gee. I confess I am rather bewildered 


they should have written to you.” 

Jasmin found two sheets of mage 
within the envelope. The first wae 
“ Yours most truly, Gladys Forde,” and she 


} found it « very pressing invitation for her and 
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Olement to visit her correspondent at Ash- 
zi 


dge. 

‘‘Papa is Lord Alleyne’s nearest neigh- 
bour,” wrote Lady Gladys, ‘and your hus- 
eg ye 4 

m le. We are your 
coseniatanen. And if you will come to Ash- 
ridge we will both do our utmost to make you 

athome, They are such a large party at 

The Sycamores that it is just possible they 

may not be able to receive you, and we live so 

near that you will see all your husband’s old 

friends while staying with us, and I shall be 
ted to have a companion.” 

The other note was to Clement, and written 
by Lord Conroy himself, a rare hononr, for 
the Earl rarely corresponded with anyone, 
usually employing Gladys as his amanuensis. 


“ My pear CLeu,— 

“ Bring your wife to see us, and we will 
do our best to make her happy. I am afraid 
the atmosphere at The Sycamores is cloudy, 
but I can promise you fair weather at Ash- 
bridge.— Yours ever, - ** Conzoy.” 


Clement did not show this note to his wife, 
although she dutifully gave him the one from 
—_ Gladys, 

‘*T am gure I shall like her,” said Jasmin, 
p= ‘Why did you never mention her, 


‘*T hardly know. Lady Gladys Forde has 
been just like one of ourselves for years. She 
is twenty-four, and considered pretty. Unfor- 
tunately she is a great heiress, and terribly 
afraid of being married for her money.” 

‘‘I wonder you did not marry her, Clem? 
Perhaps your parents wished it?" 

‘' If they did, Gladys and I never gave them 
any reason to think they would have their 
desire. I can’t explain it to you, Jasmin, I 
like Gladys better than all my sisters, and yet 
I should as soon have thought of marrying 
one of them as of proposing to her, and I am 
sure she feels the same!” 

‘* Shall we go there, Clem?” asked Jaemin, 
—— ‘“‘Do you know what I think. I 

oy from this letter Lady Gladys fears your 
parents are angry, and has invited us lest we 
should not be welcome at The Sycamores.” 

‘** We'll go to Ashridge before we leave the 

bourhood, but our first visit ought to be 
to my own people." 

“If they have room,” saia Jasmin, quietly. 
ae In ‘* you better read your father’s 

Clem opened it hastily, read it through, 
tore it in ents, and soattered them over 
the side of the ship into the water. His face 
was darker than Jasmin had ever seen it, and 
she turned to him with a litéle ory. 

‘Ob, Clem! What is the matter?” 

‘* Nothing that need trouble you, sweet- 
heart! I think, Jasmin, I will telegraph to 
the Earl that we accept his invitation.” 

She did not ask him ‘‘why?” She agreed 
that the telegram sho be sent, and 
watched him while he wrote out the brief 
message : 

“Thank you. Ooming,." 

** You will not mind,” said to his wife, 
almost pleadingly. ‘: You would rather go to 
London, I daresay; but, Jasmin, I can't bear 
the idea that my wife should pass my birth- 

lace without being seen and known by my old 
Friends. I can trast Gladys and the Earl to 
give you the kindest of mes,” 

- I want to see Lady Gladys. I am 
quite content to to ; bat, Clem, 

ou had better me what your father said. 
shall have to hear some day, and I would 
rather get it over.” 

“se ¢ out of his 
mind,” said Clem, cheerfally. ‘ Do you 
know, Jasmin—don’t be horrified—he actually 
seems to think you are coloured!"’ 

For a moment Mrs. Dale stared at him in 
amazement ; then, as the truth dawned on her, 
she broke into a peal of silvery laughter, in 
which Clem finally joined. 

‘* I¢ ia too delicious. Pray am I a Kaffir or 
a Zala? Oh, Clem, what could you have said 





about me to make him fall into such a 
blunder?" 

“ He actually s $8,"” went on Clem, with 
& twinkle in his eye, “ that I should join with 
him in outting off the entail, place David in 
my shoes, and with a little ready money start 
as a sheep farmer in Australia, where, he 
believes, people are not so particular respecting 
coloured blood.” 


He looked at his wife—a tall, slender girl, 
with a pure creamy skin tinged with the 
faintest of wiid-rose bloom. Her brown eyes 
were large and almost pathetic in their 
earnestness, the depths looking like velvet. 
svatg en ot ap queetie timc om baw tae 
every line er ; and her hair, 
the htest oak cee shade of gold, was 
plaited in coils round her head. 

“Tf he could only see you, Jasmin!" 
breathed Clem. ‘I am sure he would feel 
ashamed of himself. Fancy you a Koffir !” 

“Tam not half fat enough,” said Jasmin, 
who persisted in keeping to the comic side of 
Lord Alleyne’s miat ‘* Weight and width 
are the two essentials of beauty among the 
— Clem, don't look so miserable, 

£80 ” 

“T feel ag though = had been insulted.” 

‘* Never mind, suppose Lord Alleyne 
intended us to go off to the sheep farm with- 
out putting in an appearance at The Syca- 
mores,” 

“Yes. He thinks it would spoil the girls’ 
chances if it got about that they had a savage 
for a sister-in-law." 

‘* Well, Clem, I think Lady Gladys and her 
father extremely brave people to venture to 
invite us. Bat, pray what ces have your 
sisters 2?” 

“ Chances of marriage,” 

7 Oh ! ” 

‘‘Which, I confess, are strictly limited,” 
went on Clem, quietly. ‘Alice is thirty-one, 
and Bertha not two years younger.” 

‘* And I am nineteen!" 

** Tae youngest of the family. Even Kitty 
has left her teens behind her. She is just 
twenty.” 

“Well,” said Jasmin, ‘perhaps Lady 
Gladys will invite your mother to Ashridge, 
and show her I am not very brown. Oome, 
Clem, les us cheer up. I mean to enjoy my- 
self very much at Lord Conroy's, and you 
must not mind this for me, dear. I assure 
you I shall not bear malice, and some day 
perhaps your father will change his mind,” 





CHAPTER III. 


A rat, foreign-looking man stood in the 
morning-room at Ashridge in cloze conversa- 


a if the happy pair will remain over 


* And if she turns out hopelessly vulgar?” 

“She won't! You don’t know Olem. He 
couldn't choose a wife who wasn’t a lady.’ 

* Well, I think you run a great risk.” 

‘‘And we have exposed you to it,” oried 
Gladys, with comic penitence. ‘‘I am so 
sorry, Launocelot; but if, after all, you find 
Mrs. Dale too vulgar for you to associate 
with, I know Lady Alleyne will weloome you 
for the few days our house is molested by such 
low society. You can’t complain that the 
Miss Dales are vulgar!” 

“They are extremely well-bred, sensible 
girls. I like them remarkably!” 

‘** And which do you like best ?"’ 

* The youngest.” 

‘That's no use! Try again.” 

‘I don’t understand,” said Launcelot, 
hoffily. ‘I prefer Miss Kathleen to her 
sisters! Why do you say that is no use?"’ 

‘Because Dr. Hastings prefers Kitty, not 
only to her sisters, but to all the world! I 
think Lord Alleyne would give you any one 
of his five daughters, but Kitty would refuse 
to be given.” 

‘‘Gladys, you are too absurd. You think 
of nothing but marrying.” 

‘* Papa generally saya [ don't think enough 
of it; an seriously, Launoelot, the Dales are 
nice 8." 


“ a nice!" 
** And you are turned thirty, and it must 
be time you married." 

**Gladys, you are as bad as my dear old 
chief. Sir Joshua spent all his leisure time 
in seeking eligible young ladies, and then 
extolling their perfection to me.” 

“Well, he was a great deal too good to 
you. Now, it is nearly time for the carriage 
to come back, so I shall go to the drawing- 
room and watch for them. You can have tea 
in the library if you object to meet the 
bride!" 

“ Her name was Jasmin, wasn'tit? Sounds 
rather romantic !" 

‘* She ought to be pretty, with such a name, 
I never knew a Jasmin before | " 

“TI did once,” 

“In Maryland. What was she like?" 

‘‘ Before I went to Maryland. She was a 
child of twelve or less. My mother and I 
were at Whitby one summer, and her father 
had a lovely estate closeby. I knew him very 
slightly, and he brought his child to see my 
mother. I have never quite forgotten her 
face. It was the loveliest [ ever met.” 

‘Seven years ago. Why she must be quite 
grown up by now!” 

‘‘ And married most likely,"’ said Launoelot, 
‘only I can't fancy Sir Geoffrey getting on 





tion with its mistress. 


Gladys Forde wore a tailor-made ye y 


of blue serge, a plain linen collar and cuffa 
relieving its rather sombre hue. Her brown, 
hair was dressed in elaborate coils, her blue | 
eyes danced with merriment, and her face 
was as bright as health and good temper 
could make it, though, truth to say, she was 
having a rather warm discussion with her | 
Cousin Launcelot, who had now been a guest 
at faaioes ran me Set ane — had | 
8 ily won & p in mnroy’s 
reer though he seemed to be always sparring 
with Lady Gladys. | 

“T think you are making & great mistake,” , 
Mr. Forde said, jadicially, “if Lord and 
Lady Alleyne think their son's wife an im. | 
proper person to be received, it is not, 
courteous to bring her under their notice by 
inviting her to stay within a walk of their 
house.” 

‘Be easy,” said Gladys, mookingly. ‘I 
believe colonial girls are not fond of walking, 
but if I find Jasmin bent on exer- 
cise I shall take care to turn her steps always 
a. to The Sycamores, 

we 





will not be forced to 
the bride; while, as to church-going, I ' 


i 
E 
g 


without her. She was just the light of his 
eyes." ’ 

‘‘ T hear the carriage,” said Gladys, severely. 
** Unless you feel equal to an introduction to 
Clement's bride you had better make your- 
self scarce,’ and Launocelot took the advice. 

The Earl and his daughter went into the 
hall to receive their guests. 

Clement led his darling up to the kind old 
peer, and said, simply,— 

‘This is my wife, Lord Conroy, I thank 
ie" in her name and my own for your letter. 

$ was our only w home.” 

** You are to be congratulated Clem!" said 
the Earl, warmly, as he pressed a fatherly 
kiss on Jasmin's forehead, and then made way 
for Gladys, who received her guest with a 
caress that had in it something wonderfully 
motherly—wonderfal for one so young. 

‘Tea ie quite ready. Will you come and 


have some, or sho you ra gee your 
rooms first?" 

Jasmin preferred the latter plan, so Lady 
Gladys led the way upstaira, 


‘I am eo glad you could come to us!” she 
ot. ont, i a oo Sate aa ee 

own fingers began to unfas' guest's 
cloak ; ‘‘ but I am afraid it is a blow to you 
both that Lady Alleyne did not insist upon 
you going to her." 
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Jaémin- smiled, 

‘I think Ciem minds, I don’t. I ‘wae‘to 

ightened when‘I heard ‘he had five sisters, 

() EF Bnew so little of young ladies:" 

‘You have beer like mre,'’ ssid Gladys, 

ndl y “an daughter and-motherless. I 
think we onght to be friends, Jasmin, if 
cnly beeause Ourfate has-been the same!” 

The tears welled up into Javmin’s brown 


es. 

‘* F thought it would have-broken-my heart 
when pspa died,” she whi > ‘*He was 
all I had until we met Clem!" 

‘* Was he ill long?’ aeked’ Gladys, feeling it 
better she should know a little of her new 
friend's past/history. 

“Nearly a year. The doctors t ht the 
86a Voyage and the African climate would cure 
him; bus I krow-he: never~ believed’ it- quité. 
He only left England because he could not 
bear to neglect‘any hope for-my sake !’’ 

Then you are English born and bred? Do 
you know I always eaid so?” 

Jasmin emiled. 

‘*Ctem says his father thought I was a 
Kaffir; but antil’a year ago I had never even 
been out of England.” 

‘* And I suppose you will live in London? 
Clem | bas spent most of his time there for 


“ He talke of taking a little house,” said 
Jasmin, brightly. ‘*We have enough money 
to furnish it and start us. Lady Gladys, 
when I have a home of my own, will you 
come and see me, though it will be- a very 
different home from your beautifal Aehridge ? 
Clem and [ shall welcome you so gladly!” 

“TH come,” said Gladys, warmly ; ‘' and 
now, please, I want to aek you two things. 
May I call you Jaemin, and go on saying 
Clem; or wenld you like me to be stiff and 
formal, and address you as Mr. and Mrs. 
Dale?” 

‘Clem and Jasmin, please!” said the 
bride, ‘‘ I like it so much better!" 

* Phen that’s settled: Now the other ques- 
tion is more difficult, What weald you like 
to do‘abont The Sycamore? "’ 


‘IT don’t underetand!” said Jasmin, rather: 


helplessly. ‘I don't want to go there!" 

“No! Batwould-you like me to bring about. 
an accidentalmeeting ?’ I could do it easily, 
you know; and I am sure when they once saw 
you they wonld be friendly," 

Jaemin shook her head. 

“If Tam to decide I should prefer not to 
see any member of my husband's family, 
unless they deliberately wished to meet me. 
If they want to make my acquaintance they 
will callon me. If not, I prefer to remain a 
stranger.” 

‘And I thimk you are quite right. Now I 
must leave you, and go and drees. Shall I 
send my maid to help you unpack? We dine 
at seven |” 

“T would rather unpack for myself! ” said 
Jasmine, and then she was left alone. 

Laancelot Forde left his room earlier than 
ustal that evening, for he wanted a word with 
hia cousin in the drawing-room before her 
gueste appeared’; bat he had hardly gained the 
long corridor when he héard the soft frou-frow 
of & woman’s dress; and knew thas he was 
about to meet the: unwelcome bride, “the 
savage who bewitched Ciem into marrying 
her,’ se his family described Mr. Dale’s choice. 

Another moment, and they were face to 
face. Despite the long, sitken train, 


of seven lomg years before, It was Jasmin 
Lyle, Sir Geoffrey's heiress; the chifd who 
— brightened the laet-weeke of hie mother’s 


And how besntiful she was! Ber white 
neck and roundedsrms gleamed like marble 
through her c:é@pe* bodice. She had not a 
Single ornament except a. white rose in the 
gol ooiis of her-hair. For a moment“the: 
young men qnite forgot Clement Dale'= 
marriage, and the fact that his wife was called 
Jasmin and he suddenly exclainred,— 

‘* Miss Lyle!” 


* Mr. Forde!" 

‘** Are you staying with my uncle?” ° 

‘* Yes; but I am not Miss Lyle: Has nat 
your cousin Gladys told you of her old: friend, 
Olemrent Dale, and hit'sudden matriags? "’ 

* Batyon ean't be hie wifel”’ 

‘*Tam, indeed!’ she said, with a strange 
note of joy in ber’ veice, ‘I am Jaemin 
Dale, but I have not forgotten my old: home 
at Monkton Priory, nor the happy days I 
spent with your motherseven years ago. She 
and my f r ate together now in their last 
home: For their sakes; Mr,*Forde; will‘you 
do me @ great favour?” 

“ Willingly—gladly!”’ 

“Tt is-only this. When my father left 
England in search of health he dropped his 
title. We had no maid or servant withus. 
We lived very quietly, making no friends or 
acquaintances. When Clement Dale asked 
me‘to be hie wife-he-believed that my father's 
death would leave mea penniless’girl, alone 
in the world.” 

Launoelat’s eyes flashed. 

‘Aad he dora net know?” 

‘* He hae no idea, It was my father's wish 
I ehould not tell him until we were in 
England, and’I had seen what reception I met 
with from his family. I should be very 
troubled if my husband learned the news 
from-anyone but me;-and so please, Mr. Forde, 
I want you to meet me as & stranger.” 

Tas sound of footsteps startled them, and 
they parted. Jasmin walked on towards the 
grand staircass— Lsuncelot- hurried back to his 
owm room, Olement Dale had fancied he 
heard his wife's voice; but decided be was 
mistaken: He hastened on, and joined’her as 
she entered the drawing-room. 

Dinuer was announced almost at once, and 
Lady Gladys had only just time to make her 
cousin known to her two guests; Mr. Forde 
was obliged’to-walk in to: dinner alone, there 
being no third lady for him to escort; bat he 
Was rewarded by a seat between Jasmin and 
her hostess, immediately opposite Ciement 
Dale, and thus had ample opportunity to 
watoh his neighhours. 

‘* Phe greaiess comedy ont,” was his silent 
refleetion. ‘The young man is evidently 
‘ deeply in foveas, of conrse, he should be—bat 
he fancies he-thinks he is acting the part of a 
modern King Cophetes, I should like to ses 
his face when he discover hie “beggar maid’ 


'} ia@ greater heiress than my cousin Gladys. 


As for those-girlé at The Sycamores, I think 
they will be ready to tear oheir hair. The 
idea of Gladys thinking one of them would 
suit me as @ wife! No, if ever I marry I 
ehould want someone not quite s0 narrow- 
minded, but I confess I am in no hurry to 
enter the holy estate. I am like Gladys 
herself—fanocy free.” 


ee 


GHAPTER IY. 
“T cany it disgusting |" 


‘* Exeorable taste!” 

** Clert ought to be ashamed of himself ! ” 

These three remarks came from three of 
Clem’s sistere the morning after that prodigal 
(aes repentant, though, by any means) had 
retarned’t+ hi¢ native county. 

The family at The Sycamores had been 
much aggrieved when they knew that Lord 
Conroy had invite? the erring éouple to Ash- 


the: } ridge ; but they had heped to the last minate 
womanly attire, he recognised hie little friend ‘ 


that Clem would have too nincoh sénse of ‘the 
fitmess-of things to force his wife inte their. 
vicinity after his father’s very plain and 
explicit letter. 

Aunt Janey, who never shirked her duty— 
‘and rather enjoyed it when it made her do 
something dissgreeable—had sent a telegram 
to her-nephew at Plymouth, couched in these 
wT Do not diog family | Go straight 

not disgrace your fami i 
on to London!" P oe 


take he had ‘left no-address, so that in course 
of time it found its way back to The*Syoa. 
mores, 

Bat this morning it«had not ‘returned from 
its fruitless wanderings, and Aunt Janey 
firmly believed it had reached Olea The 
storm of indignation was chiefly due to his 
having dared to disregard it. 

“Perhaps they have not come; afterall?" 
said Lady Alleyne, gently. “1 do not think 
myself Clem would willingly pain us." 

“ Olem’s only wax in her hands, I'expeot,” 
said: his father, sharply, “or else: be ‘wenld 
have replied to my letter, I6 required: an 
immediate answer:” 

“ They have come,” said Kitty, with tho sir 
4 of one who has made-a great discovery, ‘for 
Dr. Hastings was-at the station yesterday; and 
he saw them.” 

One of the servanta.at The Sycamores was 
ill, and Kathleen Dale had met the doctor,as 
he left The Sycamores,,which explained her 
being in receips of this information, | 

“ And what was she like?” ; 

‘*Tali and thin,” replied Kitty, quoting Ker 
lover's exact words. ‘But he could not see 
anything else, because she wore a shiek orépe 
veil, and a long cloak from head to: foos, Of 
course she would be in mourning for her 
father.” 

“TI think Dr. Hastings might have-found 
out something: more,’ said Aunt’ Janey, 
crosely: ‘Why didn’t he speak to them? A 
doctor can associate with anyone,” 

‘“I¢ does not matter,” returned’ Alice, 
calmly, ‘for Mr, Forde. promised to: come 
over to tennis this afternoon; and)-of course, 
be will be able to give ne-a fall description -of 
his fellow guests. He thinks it wae very ill- 
judged of Gladys to ask them.” 

‘* He-is never fair to Gladys; said Lady 
Alleyne, quickly, ‘“‘I am very sorry they 
seem: to get on so badly?" 

Four pait of: eyes laoked-at the- genitle 
mother with displeasure, Batit-waelefé for 
Atint Janey to reprove the mistress of the 
family openly, 

“ Really, Lady Alleyne, you -have most 
extraordinary sentiments for mother!” You 
shonld think of yonr own girle bsfore-other 
people's. Why should Lady Gludys berwished 
to engross the one eligible man in- thé-neigh- 
boarhood? Launcsiot Forde will be Earl of 
Oonroy ina few years, aad hie uncle intende 
to leave bim all the property thats not 
entailed on Gladys. He will have fivé thou- 
sand a-year if he has a penny !”’ j 

‘‘T am sure I do not grudge it him," replied 
Lady Alleyne, “ bat I would rather he was more 
friendly with Gladys. I hoped he would be a 
brother to her, poor child !"” 

‘And I hope he will marry one'‘of my 
nieces,” said Aunt Janey, briekly; “amd be a 
brosher to the other four. Lady Gladye can 
get on wellenough, She is'an heiresef” 
Alice and Bertha looked as though ‘they 
fully endorsed their aunt's sentiments, The 
twins deolared. thas Mr, Forde must be 
wretched at Ashridge while ‘ that creatare”’ 
was there, and tha¢¢hey thought mamma had 
far better to ask him over to epend a few daye 
at The Sycamores, 

Bat gentle ae she seemed, there-were times 
when Lady Alleyne was stung into asserting 
herself, and this was one, 

“J shall do nothing of the. sort,” she- said, 
decidedly. “*T am a mother, as Anus: Jane 
has just reminded me, and I will not pat such 
imeult on my son as to suggest to-n 6 

that Clement's presence-at Ashridge makes: it 
an unfit abodefor him.” © § 
‘You never think of youtdanghtesst” said 
Alice, sharply. 

“Tf you mean I never soheme to get hus- 
bands for them you are right,” replied Lady 
Alleyne, gravely. “Girls, f would far-rather see 
you all working honestly for your bread than 
descend to such a disgracefal fashion}. a 
seem to forget, when you denounce Olement’s 





It so happened that this bright, interesting 





wife as a scheming adventurege, that you are 


message never reached Olem, ag he had left! willing to become the same” 
‘the ship before i¢ arrived, and by some -mis- 


Mr, Forde kept his appointment. Iwas 
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not four o'clock when ke appeared at The 
Sycamores. He had ridden over, and his 
horse was taken round to the stables, while he 
joined the ladies on the lawn. ' 

There was such a yearning look on Lady 
Alleyne’s face that the young man guessed 
how much she longed for news of her son, and 
decided had his mother had her way Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale would have been welcomed to 
Clement's old home: 

‘Now do tell us,” began Alice, with a frank. 
ness which rather horrified Launcelot. " what 
is Mrs. Ciem like?” 

‘* My dear Miss Dale, I never described any: 
one in my life. I couldn't do it.” 

‘* But you-have-seen her?” 

‘*I have hardly spoken to her. Mr. Dale,” 
here he glanced at y Allsyne, gtessing the 
news would be welcome, af least, to her, 
‘‘geems in the best of health and spirits |" 

‘Yon are really too provoking, Do tell us 
plainly what yon think of her?” 

** That she has a very devoted huaband.” 

‘* Mr. Forde!"’ 

‘* Well,” and. Launoelot. amiled, at hie suc- 
cess. in parrying their questions, ‘'‘ whatdo you 
want to. know, Misa Dale? .I was doing my 
best, bos I warned you I was not goad:at 
descriptions.” 

‘Ia shes jady 7,” 

‘‘ That is such a vague word,’’ replied Mr. 
Forde, deliberately. ‘‘ You. see, nowadays 
everyone is.a. lady.” 

“ Bat in our senae of the. word |” 

“I don’s, think I have. a particular sense of 
it. L wiped the word outof my vocabulary 
ever since I was in Maryland, where my laun- 
dress was always.called the wash-lady!.’’ 

‘Bat you are telling;us nothing. Would 
she pass muster, in a crowd? Ig. she very. 
dreadtul ?” 

“‘T think she would be remarked, even in a 
crowd,” said Launcelot; quietly. ‘‘ And now, 
please, lét ue deop the subject of Mrs. Dale, 
and go on with our tennis,” 

Jasmin herself met him as he.cantered up 
the avenue of Ashridge onhisreturn. He dis- 
mounted at once, and: walked back to: the 
house with her. 

“TI have obeyed: you!” he said, smiling, 
‘' but D feel like an-arch plotter, I said nothing 
but the truth, and-yetI have left the family 
at ‘The Sycamores‘more firmly convinced than 
ever of your lowly origin,” 

Clem was nota jeslons man, but he did 
notice that his wife's mariner to Mr, Forde 
was rather more cordial than was usual to a 
man only just introduced to her. 

He caught Launcelot watching Jasmin ag 
she sat at work with Gladys, and an uncom- 
fortable sort of feeling reized him that Lord 
Conroy’s nephew admired his wife. Butfor a 
little private tal with Jasmin. the third 
night of their vieitthe-tiny- cloud of suspicion 
might have led to a real gulf between them. 

‘'Don’s you think, dear!" he began, rather 
awkwardly, ‘* Launcelot Forde is rather rude ? 
He seems to talk to you'as familiarly: ag 
though he was an old friend |” 

No hint of her husband's meaning came to 
Jasmin. Loving Ciem with all her heart 
and soul, the idea of his being jealous never 
entered her head. 

“I knew him when [F was a little child, 
Clem, and’dad liked him so. I should have 
told you before, only we never seem to be 
alone now. AndI am gure he would not like 
the Earl and Gladys to know, because, when 
he lived near us, he and hie mother were quite 
poor—poorer than dad and I. Mre. Forde 
was dying, and dad war kind to them. We 
never knew they had grand relations. When 
I met Mr. Forde here it seenred like a dream.” 

‘* When did you hear of them fast ?” 

‘* We never heard of them after the month 
they spent at Whitby. I wae only -twelve 
years’ old then, and fever thought of- asking 
them. to write, and dad was-too . Bevides, 
we both knew there could te but one thing to 
hear—that Mrs. Forde wae-dead. I am afraid 


Tam very thoughtless, Olem. “When you told | 





me'of Lady Gladys, I never even noticed her 
name was like Mr. Forde's.” 

Olemient was quite satisfied. He drew his 
wife's face close to him andkissed it, 

* T understand, Jasmin, the Fordeware fear. 
fally proud. This man would never come 
nearAshridgeuntil he had got-on in the world, 
and was independent ofall help from his ancie. 
Of courge-he would hate it to’ be known here 
that you had-met bim in hie needy days! "’ 

‘*T am sorry he is proud, Clem!” 

‘Why, little girl?” 

‘* Because I am quite-sure he is in love with 
Lady Gladys, and if he is so: proudbe will 
never tell her so!” 

“In love with Gladys! Why, dear; he had 
never seen her till a fortwightago!” 

‘* How long did it take yea to fall in love 
with me?'’ demanded Clem’s bride, 

Bat itw eo differents Those two are 
always sparring. They can:hardly say a civil 
word to each other !"’ 

‘* Beoauce each is afraid the other will find 
out their secret,” retorted: Jasmin. ‘‘I am 
certain Mr. Forde iain love with Gladys, and 
I believe she likes him too! ” » 

Clem was more than satisfied. He told 
Jasmin that her reasoning was unanswer- 
able, and forthwith the solitary speck of cloud 
on his married life fled, and he-was—in spite 
of the coelness with his: family—happy and 
content, 


It had been decided that the-young couple | you 


should spend a fortnight with their friends. 
The paper, in whose interests» Olem had 
visited Africa, offered him a permanent en- 
gagement, and he believed his income would 
be larger than he had expeoted.. He and Jas- 
min would go into lodgings for a few weeks, 
while they ohose and farnished the little house 
which was to be their first home, 

*'] wish my parents could see her, Gladys,’’ 
paid Clem, as he and Lady Gladya stood 
watching Jasmin feeding ‘the ‘peacock, who 
stratted about the grounds at Ashridge in ail 
his glory. ‘‘She ia so fair and sweet they 
must take her to their hearts in time. And 
when I ask from them nothing in the world 
bat their goodwill, it seems hard that should 
be denied.” 

“Tt will come right!" said Gladys, brightly. 
‘“ Na you say, when they see Jasmin they 
must relent, and a meeting is sure to: come 
about before long. You Know papa and I 
hope for visita from you whenever you can 


‘leave London,” 


Tt was the day before:the Dales were to-say 
good-bye to their kind friends, and Lady 
Gladys had planned a farewell expedition to 
some celebrated rains in the neigtbourbood; 
which Jasmin had never seen, 

The Rector, his wife and daughters, Dr. 
Hastings and the curate joimed the’ party, 
which in all numbered about a dozen. 

Lord Conroy had backed out of it, declaring 
he was too old for picnics, and that he much 

referred his dinner on # comfortable table to 

aving it spread on damp grass. Bat the 
others made light of such drawbacks; and 


‘they all started in the best of spirits—Clement 


driving Lady Gladys in the dog-cart, Jasmin 
in the large open earriage, under the motherly 
wing of the Reotor’s wife, 

It was a five miles’ drive through some of 
the loveliest scenery Jasmin had ever seen: 
She was delighted with the’ excursion ; and 
Mrs, Drake, who wae almost’ as “good as a 
living guide-book, began to: tell her of the 
ruin and its history. 

‘“The strangest thing about the place is the 
haunted gallery,” she began, cheerfally. ‘If 
two people go there alone, and either of them 
is keeping a seoret from the other; they are 
bound to reveal it! ’’ 

‘*Bat why 7” demanded Jasmin, who had 
reasons of her own for objecting to such a 
‘Btramge phenomenon. 

_ “T can’t tell you, my dear, But it ie-true; 
‘ier it, Charles?” appealing-to the: Rector. 

“Ina. way. Bat, Mre, Dale, the trath is, 

thes: 





pproae 
lonely that to reach the magic spot requires a 


h to the gallery is 0 intricate and’ 


great deal of courage and determination, Ido 
not suppose any two people ever achieved:the 
journey (many have begun itand turmedback } 
who were: not young and romantic, and. iz 
some: strange way attracted to cach» other. 
With the nerves overstrained, and the feelings 
excited, they may have been rensible: of -an 
emotional force others would never’ per- 
ceive.” 

‘* Just listen to him, Mra. Dale!" said hiz 
wife, smiling. ‘You would -think: he was 
addressing a lecture to us on the folly of 
believing in ghosts. I hope you and your 
husband will visit the haunted gallery, anc 
bring back # full and particular account of ai! 
that befalls you there.” 

Bat Jasmin mentally decided she wonld do 
nothing of the kind. Wheulunchhad beer 
discussed, and the charms of the wood end 
ruins exhausted, Gladys Forde introduced the 
aubjeos of the haunted gallery. 

‘*You ought to zo and eee it, Jasmin,” she 
paid, smiling, “for it is one of the lions of 
our. county; and Ciem knows every step of 
= way, 80 that you would have no: diffi- 
ou ity."’ 

**T have not been there since I was@ boy,” 
said Clem. ‘And the moment the woire 
began—the ghost's invocation, as peopic: call 
it—I was-so upset that I at once confesesd: to 
you, Gladys, it was I who -had drowned: your 
best doll only the day before, 1-don't/ think 
would ever have known her fate bat: for 
that wonderfal expedition of ours." 

Jasmin shivered, 

‘*‘I would ‘rather not go there,” she said, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Please don’é langb si me, bat: I 
know I should feel frightened.” 

‘tAre you braver than Mra, Dale?” 
demanded: Launcelot of his cousin, ‘‘ Will 
you come ‘with me, Gladys, and risk the 
terrible secrets I may reveal to you?” 

Gladys seemed about to refuses, bat she 
wad over-persuaded by the rest of the purty ; 
and finally the two cousins planged: into: the 
thick wood which was supposed to leadito the 
haunted gallery. 

‘I don’t see how this cam be the way,” 
objected Launcelot, “ Dr. Hastings pointed 
out the. walla of the gallery to me when wo 
were on the tower.” 

“ Bat-as it happens the lake washes round 
the:gallery on every side but-one. This place 
is really a sort of maze. The spot itecif ie 
quite close, and yes we have to walk a couple 
of miles to reach it.” 

‘‘ And Mrs. Dale was frightened at.the bare 
ides, You are stronger-minded,” 

‘I have no seoret,'’ replied Gladys, bravely, 
‘and I have always laughed at the super- 
atition, though it is generally believed.’” . 

“Do people often go up?”’ 

“ Very seldom; she more rustic nacrry- 
makers get frightened at the long; difficntuway, 
and among ourselves a kind of »weird. ‘fear. of 
the consequences has sprung upi”’ 

“This place belongs to your father, I 
suppose?” 

* Yeo.” 

‘* And the legend concerns our ancestors?” 

‘Yes; ® great grandmother«of ours—I 
really am afraid to say how many ‘greats’ I 
ought to have used—was a kind of Spartan 
matron, and endeavoured to make all her 
children. speak the truth, She had ‘thie 
gallery made because there was'an-echo there, 
80 that she could hear what watr said in it. 
On the evidence of the echo she detected one 
of Her sons in a faleehood, I+ was something 
tremendously bad. I fancy he was making 
love to » village girl while his mother‘and 
betrothed were walking below, aad” heardthe 
echo of his wooing.” 

“ Pleasant for them |” - 

‘* He-was her favourite son, Ske caséchim 
out penniless; but she died of a brokew heart, 
firat laying a sort of curse upon the ‘spot that 
had proved: so fatal t0 her hopes,’ Whéesver 
walked there henceforward—the-tepend rans— 
@hould be forced to reveal’ the very secret 
of their heart.’ 





** Then Mrs. Drake got a wrong version, She 
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said when any two people walked there their 
secrets shoald be revealed!” 

“ Sarely, Launcelot, you don't imagine any- 
one would be rash enough to one? I 
assure you in this part of the world people are 
too superstitious to tempt their fate. Few 
are brave —— to venture in couples; bat I 
don’t suppose since the time of Lady Elenore 
-herself anyone has gone alone.” 

‘‘And the noise they hear—the ghosta’ 
incantation—what of that?” 

‘‘Papa says it ia the water of the lake 
against the ragged walls. I have fancied it 
was the wind coming through the broken 
windows. I suppose anyone could fancy it a 
voice, if they tried, bat I am not emotional.” 

“Noram Ii" 

“I think myself practical common-sense 
people get on much better than those foolish 
creatures given to romance and sentiment! 
Don’t you agree with me?” inquired Gladys. 

He hesitated. 

‘* Hag it ever occurred to you thai of all the 
world you and I ought to have most sympathy 
with romance |” 

“Nol” replied Gladys, coldly, ‘“ What do 
you mean?” 

It was the first time he had ever touched on 
the cause of the old quarrel between their 
fathers. His voice was grave, almost solemn, 
as he answered,— 

‘* Because I am the son of parents who gave 
up home, fortune, and ambition for dear love's 
sake, while your mother’s love endured even 
through the years in which she saw Lord 
—w,* heart well-nigh broken for another’s 


A dead silence. He hardly knew whether 
he bad offended her or not, and at last they 
found themaelves at the foot of a ragged stone 
which led straight to the gallery, The dust 
- dirt of years seemed to have accumulated 

ere. 

Launoelot paused, and looked at his cousin's 
fresh linen dress, and dainty cloth jacket. 

‘* Had we not better turn back? You will 
be choked by dust, to say nothing of the dirt!” 
* We will turn back—if you are afraid!" 

‘I don't think I Seesovad that taunt, Gladys. 
oun leave the decision to me of course we 
goon ” 

They came out upon a long stone walk—on 
=< & ragged wall, on the other nothing 
ata 

The gallery had once run round every side 
of the square castleyard—now only bordered 
4wo. The wall protected the rough promenade 
on the side of the lake, but anyone who had 
ventured too near the edge on the other side, 
and turned giddy, must have fallen over and 
been dashed in 

‘We will sit down,” said Gladys, pointin 
#0 a rough bench hewn in the stone. ‘I fee 
almost giddy, those stairs wound round so. 
There, look at the view, and tell me if it is not 
worth the climb ?"’ 

“It is quite worth it!" but he looked at 
Gladys, not at the view. 

Suddenly, before either of them could speak, 
‘there arose near them a low, wailing sound. 
A practical person might have given to it 
either of the explanations Gladys had volun- 
4eered so flaently during their ascent, but, 
none the less, it bore a strong resemblance to a 
human voice—a woman's voice, perhaps, in 
sore distress. 

** Ob, let us go down! ” cried Gladys. 

She rose, but the next moment her head 
began to swim, and if Launcelot had not caught 
her in his arms, and foroibly held her on to 
¢he seat, she must have fallen headlong down 
those dreadful stairs. ; 

“ You are tired and dizzy!" he said, kindly. 
‘When you are rested we will go down. 
Believe me, Gladys, it is not safe for you to 
éry to walk yet,"’ 

‘But I can't stay here,” oried Gladys. 
“That voice isterrible. I feel as though some 
one near me were crying.” 

“You are tired and overstrung!" said 
Laungelot, gravely. ‘I don’t think, Gladys, 
you have looked at all well these lass few days. 





Do you fiad entertaining a bride a very ex: 
hausting task?" 

Iam very fond of Jasmin. You know they 
leave to-morrow ? ” 

wTaon' like sayin 

a ‘t like sa ‘ good-bye’! ” 

‘Neither do I, and yet I shall have to cay 
it pay uncle and Some anedet: < 

a y you are not g yz” 

Yn have been here nearly a month, 
an — 

She finished his sentence for him. 

‘“* And you are tired of us?" 

‘‘ Aud I think it ia time I be to seek a 
fresh appointment. Yoa know I am a soldier 
of fortune, Gladys. My dear old friend Sir 
Joshua thinks he can fiad me a post ia Fiji.” 

** What a hatefal place!” 

“Ig it. [really know nothing about it.” 

“*T think it isabsurd!’’ said Gladys, crosaly. 
‘‘ You know perfectly well you will be Lord 
OConroy—some day; and why need an Earl go 
rashing off to unheard-of savage places!" 

* Bat, my dear Gladys, I hope not to be 
Lord Conroy for a great many years, and Fiji 
is not savage." 

‘* Papa will be so disappointed.” 

‘I don't think Lord Conroy will misander- 
stand me. He knows that in diplomacy one 
has to work constantly, or be forgotten.” 

‘*Bat when you are—Lord pape - 

* Well, I shall work still, and probably find 
the title a great drawback. People won't easily 
believe an Earl ia only a penniless lad with 
long pedigree.” : 

‘©Oh, dear!'’ said Gladys, bitterly, ‘‘ you 
make me wish I had never been born, You 
are 60 disagreeable! "’ 

“My dear child, faili our birth I should 
probably be the same. lon’t see how your 
not having been born would make me more 
agreeable |” : 

‘'I¢ would make you—richi” 

“And it so happens I never coveted 
wealth. I don’t grudge you an iota of your 
fortune!” 

‘* I hate the very sound of it ; but, one thing, 
you will have to take it all some day. When 
papa and I are dead, you won't be able to 
refuge !”’ 

‘6 T don’t think you, either of you, show signs 
of speedy dissolation, and believe me, Gladys, 
I am glad of it.” 

‘© You are odious!" 

athe spell king, Gladys. Y 

o is wor , ys. You are 
ame me your secret—your bad opinion of 
>. a & great mind to tell you 


“« What is it?” 

‘*I wish you would.” 

“It is a great secret-—you mast not tell a 
human creature! "’ 


“ —_ well.” 

‘** And you must forget it yourself! "’ 

* What is is?" 

‘The true reason why I must leave you 
next Monday, and never again return to Ash- 
ridge?” v343 

‘Why, you told me that before. You said 
it was because you belonged to the diplomatic 

‘ession.”” 

«It was nothing to do with diplomacy.” 

‘* What then?" 

“ Love! ” 

‘Love! I thought you did not believe in 
it?” she said, quickly. 

‘* I never said so.”’ 

“ Bat——” 

“I told you it waa a secret, I said you 
must forget it. I¢ is only that I, a penniless 
soldier of fortune, have been mad enough to 
love you—the heiress of Ashridge!” 

A os, long silence. 

‘Don’t ory!" gently, for the sound of her 
sobs hurt him. ‘Gladys, don’t ory. It isnot 
your fault. You will forges my folly and 

& man worthy of you.” 

“I shall never marry atall!” oried Gladys, 
passionately, ‘‘ never while I live ; and when I 
am gone you will be master of Ashridge!" 

‘ Foolish child!" 


“ oe I tell you why?" 

‘“s aa.” 

“You told me your seoret, now listen to 
mine. I shall never marry because my love 
is given to one who scorns it!” 

*' Gladys!" 

For an instant he looked into her eyes, then 
he caught her in his arms and pressed her to 
hia heart, and so they underatood each other 
at last. Love had conquered pride, and the 
son of Lord Conroy's firat eles was be- 
trothed to hia daughter. 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST, 


Or course the engagement was announced, 
and eqaally of course it largely confirmed the 
superatitions faith in the old legend of the 
haunted gallery. 

Lord Conroy was delighted. Olement and 
Jasmin rejoiced in their friends’ happiness. 
Tenants and servants were pleased that the 
old lands and the title were likely to descend 
together, and perhaps the only people who 
objected to the betrothal of Gladys and 
Luuncelot were the young ladies at The 
Sycamores. 

a = aney was so disgusted at — _~ 
called ‘young man’s perfidy, + she 
took to her bed. 

The girls, with one voice, refased to go and 
congratulate their quondam friend; so Lady 
f Alleyne drove over to Ashridge alone, think. 
ing, with a sigh, that only two days earlier she 
would have met Clement and hie bride. 

“ She is delightful!” said Gladys, speaking 
in warm praise of Jasmin, ‘‘And Clement 
looks so happy! Dear Lady Alleyne, I think 
the first marri in your family will bea 
great success, and I feel sure when you meet 
Jasmin you will love her dearly." 

Alas! that autamn was not a prosperous 
time at The Syoamores. Aunt Janey took 
cold early in Ostober, and, to the surprise of 
everyone who knew her, died within a week. 

The old maid was far weaker than those 
who writhed under her sharp e ims- 
gined. Her death revealed the ble fact 
that the money her nieces had expected so 
confidently had been sunk in an annuity. Of 
the last half-year’s payment there remained 
just sufficient to pay her faneral expenses. 

Lord and Lady Alleyne consulted together 
in alarm. Their sister had paid a liberal 
sum towards housekeeping expenses. How to 
get on without it they could not tell ! 

“David must work," said the father, re- 
solately. 
| Bat David point-blank refased ; and seeing 
there was no help to be had in that quarter 
Lord Alleyne consulted his old friend, the 
Earl of Conroy, as to whether he should try to 
let The Sycamores, and take his family abroad 
 e Ritty te to Hasti he asid 

“ Kitty is marry Hastings,” he said, 
sadly. ‘The girl's heart wae set on it, and 
after Clem's mésalliance I could not be too 


“TI think Hastings a most desirable son-in- 
law,” said the Earl, ‘‘and I never could 
understand why you stood out so long againat 
it. Now, regarding Clem‘s bride, did you ever 
hear anything definitely of her parentsge?” 
‘There was nothing good to hear.” 

‘Well, it so happens that my nephew 
Launoelot knew her father intimately, and 
says he was one of the most accomplished 
scholars and traest gentlemen he ever met.” 
‘IT never heard even his name!” 

“So I should imagine. Well, he was Sir 
Geoffrey Lyle of Monkton Priory, near 
Whitby, and Jasmin is his only child and 
heiress — a richer heiress, let me tell you, 
Alleyne, than my girl a by 

*Olem ought to have told me;”’ 

“Clem never knew it until he went to 
London last month and saw his wife's trustees. 
Sir Geoffrey travelled as ‘Mr, Lyle.’ When he 
found Clement believed his daughter pennilesa 





he let him continue in the mistake, charmed 
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by the certainty his child was loved, as he had 
aleese wished, for heraelf alone." 

* You might have given me a hint.” 

“I knew nothing till they had left us. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale are staying at the 
Langham Hotel until they go down to spend 
Chriatmas at the Priory. They have a clear 
fifty thousand a-year, and one of the loveliest 
homes in the north !"’ 

‘* And I have a bare fifteen hundred—after 
the interest on the es is paid.” 

as be | don't you it up with Clem? 
He could pay off those mortgages out of the 
funded property, and give you peace for the 
reat of your life! ’’ 

‘Bat I wrote and accused him of marrying 
a Koeffir!” 

“ Well, when people are very happy, they 
find it easy to forgive. I advise you to run 
up to London, and call at the Langham 
Hotel.” * + e < 


The advice was taken, and with such good 
results that the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. 
Dale spent a week at The Sycamores in 
December, in order to attend the wedding of 
Dr. Hastings and Kathleen. The mortgages 
were paid off to the last farthing, and Lord 
Alleyne once more held up his head. 

Bat, gentle and forgiving as was Jasmin, 
she never learned to love her husband's 
kindred as she loved Lady Gladys Forde, 
Launocelot’s happy wife, the girl who had 
welcomed her so kindly when she first came 
to her husband’s native place as a stranger, 
and every voice was to pronounce 
judgment on Crement's Brows! 


(THE END.] 








A STRANGE MISTAKE. 
Oe 


Freperic WrLpz was pacing the floor of his 
a pe MD pane bane of mind. 

‘-Veral’’ " 3 

“ Well, tether?” Socal 

And a beaatifal girl of nineteen, with golden 
hair, pearly teeth and ruby lips, turned her 
blue eyes fall apon him. 

‘*T shall withdraw my consent,” 


Vera sat down, and panting. 
“ You have ded then, father ?"’ 
“T have decided.” 


There was a d sigh, and then a 
ba a honey un 
- never father |” 
she sobbed forth. aad ‘ 
‘Ob, yes, you will, my dear; for you will 


find some one worthy of you, which this man, | nig 


Lionel Ramaden, is not. One thing is certain 
—you would never be happy with him. No 
woman can be happy with a gambler for a 
husband, no matter how kind and amiable he 
may be, because his evil pursuits will occupy 
his thoughts, and the turn of a single card 
may send him from afflaence to poverty. I 
will trast neither my daughter nor my fortane 
in such hands,” 

“ Bat, father, I tell you there is some mia- 
take. Lionel Ramsden is not a gambler.” 

“The mistake is with you, then, my dear 
child, for I tell you he is a gambler.” 

* Richard Bart told you so?” 

‘*T first heard it from him—yes,” 

‘He had no motive, of course? ' 

“T allowed for that, and took paing to be 
sure.” 

‘* And are you sure, father?” 

* Yes, daughter." 

** Who else asserts it?” 

“Ido!” 

* From his statement ?”’ 

‘*Feom my own sight." 

** You have seen it?” 

“ Yes, ” 

“ When ?” 

‘Last night," 

** Where ?” 

“ At the gambling olab next door to Barton's 
Hotel.” 





‘You saw Lionel Ramsden there last night 
in se os den?" 
te i Sv 


‘Father, Con't thiok I mean to doubt your 
belief in your own assertion when I declare 
you mistaken. Lionel could not have been 
there, because I this morning received a 
telegram from him, sent from a long way off. 
—— it is, with day and bour plainly marked 
on it.” 

The father took it, and examined it closely, 
turned it over a few times, looked through it 
to the light, and then rejoined ,— 

‘This appears to be all right, Vera, but 
appearances are often deceptive. How it wag 
managed I don’t know, unless the fellow haa 


a friend or confederate out there; but this I | ing 


do know—that Lionel Ramsden himself was 
not there when this was sent, because I saw 
him - in this city, as clearly as I see you 
now!" 

‘‘ Father, you amaze and bewilder me! I 
don't for a moment doubt your belief, and yet 
I cannot feel that you are right.” 

“If you don't believe my eyes, Vera, woald 
you believe your own?” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*If I place you where you can see Lionel 
Ramsden, spending hour after hour, staking 
his money at the gaming table, will you 
believe what you see?” 

**T should have to, father, though it were to 
break my heart.” 

a I arrange matters, ther, for you to 
pee ” 

For some time Vera sat and shivered, and 
then gasped out,— 

‘Will he or anyone else be aware of my 
espionage?" 

‘*No; I can arrrange it with certain parties, 
who, for detective purposes, control the spy- 
room, which looks into the room. where many 
& suspected party has been watched before 
now.” 

‘‘ Then, father,” responded Vers, in a voice 
which trembled with emotion, ‘‘I will ven- 
ture to see for myself, and if I fiad your asser- 
tions trae——" 

She paused, covered her eyes with her hands, 
and shivered as if with an ague. 

“Tam a sorry for you, my dear child,” 
he said, with much feeling, ‘and would at 
least give half I am worth to have matters 
otherwise; but I feel it is better for you to get 
the painfal truth now than to have it come to 
you when bound to the guilty party by the 
most sacred of earthly bonds. Am TI not right, 
darling ?"’ 

* Yes, father!" with a gasp. 

ws Then I will arrange matters for to-morrow 

t. 
** And to see him, whom you think I shall 
see, will bs to prove him a base deceiver of 
one he has claim:d to love above all earthly 
things.” 

‘* I¢ will be even so, my poor child; but you 
must call pride to your sid, and look with 
angry scorn upon his wicked deed.” 

‘*1¢ will at least end all between us,’’ she 
said, with a sigh that was almost a groan. 

The following night, well moffled up, that 
no one might accidentally recognise her, Vera 
Wylde—pale, nervous, and sick at heart 
—accompanied her father to the dimly- 
lighted spy-room he had mentioned, and 
locked through a prepared aperture into a 
brilliantly-lighted apartment, where many an 
otherwise good man had been lured to ruin, 
and more than one to that awful self. murder 
which is the destruction of both body and 


soul, 
And what did she see that caused her to 
start and cling to her father for support? 
There before her, clearly enough to leave no 
hope of mistake, sat the idol of her heart, the 
ideal of her dreams, the one being she had 
chosen from out the whole world of mank’ 
to be her partner for life, to love, honour and | 
cling to, come weal or come woe, and whose 
loss she felt muss leave her unhappy for ever- 


and corrugated brows, ‘placing hia money on 
the fatal cards, and watching every motion 
= as if life and death were iavolved in 


And so they were—life and death were so 
involved—and so it chanced shat the awfal 
time had come for death to triamph. 

**Ob, Lionel, lost to me for ever!” came 
from the soul of the wretched girl — came 
from her soul, but not her lips; they were 
now ashy-hued, compressed and silent, though 
the soul was sending forth its appealing agony. 
‘*Qh, Lionel, that you should so deceive one 
who had so loved and trusted you! Farewell— 
farewell for ever! '’ 

Then it was, as if he had heard these part- 
words, he ceased to play, and watched the 
cards with glaring eyes till he saw his last 
stake raked into the swelling pile of the bank. 

For a minute or two longer he sat and 
stared, as one without hope looking into 
vacancy. 

Then he rose up, with a marble-like face, 
and slowly took in the whole scene, with what 
seemed to be a stony gaze that had no epeca- 
lation in it, 

Vera watched him, holding her breath, and 
with a fearfal presentiment of something 
terrible to come; while her father; with a 
heavy frown, kept him under his piercing and 


angry eye. 

‘** Now you believe, Vera?” he whispered. 

‘“‘Hosh!” she gasped, feeling that some- 
thing dreadfal was about to happen. 
| The young man’s stony gezs went all 
around the grand apartment, as if taking his 
final leave of everything, and then for an 
instant seemed to reat upon the hidden aper- 
ture behind which Vera was trembling. as if 
he knew that all the most prized on earth waa 
there. 

Then up came a hand to his right temple, 
and ing Vera caught the glitter of steel. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said a hollow voice, that 
seemed to come from the depths of woe, ‘I 
have played all, lost all, and ends all!" 

With the words there came a sharp report, 
and the faded young man sunk down, a 
ghastly corpse, on the spot where he had 
stood, in the midst of the startled players, 
who started up in wild confusion and alarm, 
some hastening to the suicide, but most of 
them rushing from the tragic soene in terror. 

Wylde threw his arms around hie daughter, 
exclaiming,— 

“ This is terrible, Vera! 
darling—come away!" 

Bat he received no answer, and found her 
heavy in his arms. 

She had swooned. 

It was two hours after that before the 
almost heart-broken girl had sufficiently re- 
covered to be driven to her own home. 

When they reached their mansion, at a late 
hour, all the domestics had retired for the 
night, except the one waiting up for them, 
and he had fallen asleep. 

There was one person to open to their ring, 
however; and as he did so he said, with a 
light laugh,— 

“*Exouse me for staying here and playing 

rter; but I felt I must see you before going 

ome, and John has fallen asleep, and——" 

He was interrupted by a wild, piercing 
shriek, and Vera Wylde, falling forward, was 
caught ih his arms. 

‘‘Great Heavens! what is this?" cried her 
father, all aghast, and staggering back, with 
both hands uplifted. 

‘*T do not know,” answered the young man, 
in nervous alarm, thinking the question 
referred to the swooning Yera. ‘'She 
seems as if overcome with fright. Surely 

By that time the father's hands had seized 
hold of him, and in a hoarse voice, and eyes 


Come away, my 


,laring into his, he interrupted him with the 


words, fiercely spoken, — 
“ Who are you and what are you? Living 


or dead, a ” 
‘Why, Mr. Wylde, are you mad?” 








more. 
Yes, there before her he sat, with pale face 


‘Perhaps so—I don’t know. Spoak you, 
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and tell me if you are flesh and blood, and! A prams man in a prayer-meeting of a 


by what trick you have done this?” 

“ Bir, I don’t understand you!"’ 

‘* Who are you?” 

“Don't you know ma?” 

*« Pronounce your name!” 

** Lionel Ramsden.” 

“Then it was a trick!” 

“What was?” 

‘* Your snicide! " 

‘'My suicide?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘I don’t understand you.” 

“ Did you not pretend to shoot yourself to- 
night at Marbury’s?” : 

*t Neither to-night ner any other night, for 
Iwas never in Marbury’s in my life, and 
I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘Thank Heaven, then, if there is a mistake 
here!” said Frederic Wylde, as he assisted the 
half-bewildered lover, the real Lionel, to carry 
his daughter into the parlour and revive her. 

Further conversation soon developed the 
fact that there had been a fearful mistake in 
supposing the gambler and suicide to be Lionel 
Rameden, though a natural mistake in this 
case, because each of the two men was almost 
the exact image.of the other. 

Lionel had been away On & journey, and 
conld prove it. The telegram received by 
Vera had really been sent by him, and he had 
now called, on his return, on his affianced, 
before going to his own home. 


So the bright sunshine of joy quickly dis. | 
pelled the dark vaponrs of gloom, and happi- | 


ness now has its abode in two loving hearts. 








FACETIZ. 


‘* 80 your wife has left you?” ‘She has.” 
‘‘ What were her last words on leaving you " 
“Ig my hat on straight?” 

Foea suggests that a wife is called a help- 
mate because of the help she gives her 
daughters to mate. 

‘‘ I'll jast take off my ova.coat,” is what the 
young chick said aa it broke the ehell and first 
saw the light of day. 

*Tr's cold" thie morning,” remarked the 
visitor, as he entered the sanctum. * Yes,” 
replied the editor; ‘'I knew that from the 
fact that you lefs the door open,” 

‘“Wur do they say a sandy moustache?” 
asked Miss Gullible, mueingly. ‘ Because,” 
said her erudite brother, *“ Sandy is short for 
Alexander, and he had one of that colour,” 

WHEN men are as good as their obituaries, 
and women are as good aa the men think they 
are, the recording angel in Heaven can take 
his long- needed vacation. 

Nezpy Cirant: ‘If I lose my case I don't 
see how you are to be paid,’’ Lawyer: ‘* Oh, 
don’s worry about that, my dear sir. The 
lawyer on the other side is my partner.” 

** You tell me you congratulated the bride, 
Brooks? That was not the proper form, You 
should have wished her joy.” “The groom 
is an old man, very consumptive and very 
wealthy. I knew what 1 was doing, Rivers,” 

‘‘A Lover is a torment, and a nuisance to 
boot,” said the pretty girl, eaucily tossing her 
head, and the young man who was listening to 
her sighed and said: ‘So your father seems 
to think.” 

Oty Cor: “ Remember, my son, there is lots 
of room at the top. but you'll have to struggle.” 
Young Caf; “ Guess I'll linger quietly at the 
bottom, where there is plenty of room and no 
struggle.” 

Hicxs (closing the book): “Ah, well, it’s 
never too Jate to mend!” Mrs. Hicks (snap- 
pishly): *‘ No, not when you've got as many 
children ag.I have!” 

He (discussing electrocution); ‘1 think 
decapitation is the worst death, I don’t 
believe I could meet it calmly.”” She; No; 
you would probably lose your head.” 





church said, ‘‘ Brethren, we all want the 
Lord's way to prevail, but we all want to be 
on the committee of ways and means.” 

Cora: ‘*I would wait ever so long for any 
man thai could love me for myself alone.” 
Violet : ‘‘ What patience! And yon have already 
waited s0 many years. 

‘*Do you mean to challenge the jury?” 
whispered a lawyer to his Irish client, ‘ Yis, 
be jabbers! If they don’t acquit me I mane 
to challenge ivery spalpeen of them. I want 
ye to give ’em all a hint of it, too.” 

Marpen: ‘It seems to me society is useful 
only to people who want to get married,” 
Matron: ‘ You mistake, my dear. It! is 
equally useful to people who are married and 
want to forget it.” 

Some vastly amusing advertisements are to 
be found in theatrical papers. Here is one, 
for instance: “Mr. X. disengaged for small 
parts, as dead bodies, mobs, processions, out- 
side shouts, &." 

Mrs, De Sour (angrily): ‘I want you to 
keep your dog out of my house, Mrs. De Smart. 
It’s fnll of fleas.” Mrs. De Smart: ‘* Mercy 
on me! Fido! Come here, sir! Don’t you 
go into that house again. It’s fall of fleas.”’ 

Erne: “I saw your intended to-day.” 
Mand: ‘‘Whom do you refer to?” Ethel: 
‘*Why, Jack Brown, of course.” Mand: ‘‘Oh 
dear no. He ig not my intended, He is only 
my engaged.”’ 

Unciuz: ‘And now good-bye, my dear 
nephew, and if you should need any money. 
why, write to me.” Nephew (pulling a 
letter out of his pocket): ‘‘ Certainly I will, 
uncle. There’s the first letter now.” 

Provp Farusr (showing off his boy before 
company): ‘My son, which would you rather 
be—Shakespeare or Edison?” Little Son 
(after meditation): ‘‘I'd rather be Edison.” 
“Why?” ‘*’Cause he ain’t dead.” 

Ar THE Navy Yarp.—“* We cast cannon in 
here,” said the guide, as they stepped inside. 
“Do you?” asked the pretty girl, ‘Now, 
please show us where you blow great guns. I 
often hear my naval friends speak of them.” 

“ Now, my dear, you must doasthe Romans 
do,” said old man S—— to his wife on their 
arrival in Italy. And the first thing the old 
lady saw was a boy trying to stand on his 
head in the corner of a railway station, 

Tannine being now done by electricity, mis- 
chievous small boys should take notice that a 
cheap and efficient dynamo is being prepared 
to which a slipper or other implement can be 
attached for spanking purposes. 

‘‘Farner, do people buy snoff?” * Yes, 
my child; why do you ask?” ‘ Well, then, 
why do people say they take it?” Fasher 
(aside): ‘‘ Thank Heaven, there ie likely to.be 
one genius in my family.’ 

A man who sits all day with one side of his 
face turned to a window, claims that the sun- 
light makes one side of his moustache grow 
twice as fast as the side turned from the 
window. 

An Egvrvocan Rerry.—Ernestine: “ When 
I get old and haggard and uninteresting. 
Horace, will you love me then as now?” 
Horace (glancing at his new mother-in-law) : 
‘* Well, er—sweetheart, I shall certainly have 
have an almighty lot of respect for you.” 

‘‘Anp you were at Venice?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hojack, to her caller. ‘‘ How interest- 
ing! Of course you saw the Lions of St. 
Mark’s?” ‘ Well, no,’ replied Mrs. Trotter, 
‘‘ The fact is, we didn’t go to the zoological 
gardens at all.” 

Lorp Linzace: ‘These are portraits of my 
ancestors.” Mr. Gotham : ‘' You don't say so! 
Who is that young-looking chap there?” 
‘' That’s my great-grandfather.” “And who 
is the old fellow with the grey beard?" 
‘* That's my grandfather,’’ ‘‘Seems to me 
your great-grandfather looks mighty young 
to have such an old-looking son as your 
grandfather.” 





Awestruck Visitor: ‘Ii: must be vy, 
difficult to produce such an exquisite work of 
art.” Von Dauber: “ Nonsense! Almost any- 
body can paint a picture ; but finding « sucker 
to buy it after it is painted is where the art 
comes in.” 

Cantos had just received a telegram from 
Havana. ‘What an admirable invention the 
telegraph is!" he exglaimed, “‘ when you con- 
sider that this message has come & distance of 
1,500. leagues, and the gam on the envelop: 
isn't dry yet!” 

‘‘ How times are changed!” said Dr. Sar- 
casticon, as he paused in hia discourse on the 
evolution of man. “In the Old. Testament, 
it was a miracle for an ass to speak, and now 
nothing «short of a miracle would keep one 
quiet!” 

Oxp Genrtieman : ‘‘ I have bat one daughter, 
sir, and I can’t afford to let you take her from 
under my roof: Young Man: ‘ Exactly, sir: 
and I can't afford to take her from under it. 
What I want is to live under your roof with 


ber.” 


At the clab in the moralists' corner: ‘I 
don't know anything so intolerable as that 
fellow who is always laughing at our serious 
remarks,” ‘Pardon, there is something 
worse—the other fellow who never will laugh 
at our jokes.”’ 

Prutty Gru: “ Did you see the way that 
man looked at me? I was positively insult- 
ing.’’ Big Brother: “ Did he stare?" Pretty 
Girl: ‘‘ Stare? Why, no. He ran his eyes 
over me and then glanced off at some one else, 
just as if I wasn't worth a second thought.” 

‘My dear sir, you have travelled in Africa. 
Do the African ladies suffer as much as we 
from the tyranny of man?”--‘‘Ohb no; the 
ladies have special privileges—” ‘‘ How I long 
to be shere!"’ ‘As I was jgoing to say, at all 
the banqueta the lady captives are always first 
eaten.” 

Mr. De Quincy (trying to get out one of his 
consumptive jokelets): “I wonder why a 
man's pockets are always made so that a 
woman oan find them; while a woman’s 
pockets a man can never find?” Mrs, De Q. 
(svorting): ‘A man has no basiness to be 
trying to find a woman’s pocket,” 

‘*Wuat's that awfal noise in. the next 
room?’ asked theearly guest at the banquet. 
“That,” replied the newspaper reporter, who 
had already arrived with a sharp pencil 
and a shaper appetite, ‘‘ must.-be the tablo 
groaning under all the delicacies of the 
season.” 

‘*T sex that they are telling fortunes by the 
foot instead of the hand,” said Timley, ‘Tt 
is an excellent meshod,” said Tambel. ‘‘i 
read my own fortune in that way once,” 
‘How so?” “Iwas about to ask for Miss 
Richley’s hand that I might know it, when 
her father's foot revealed it to me.” 

His Compiment.—Miss De Pretty: “I 
don’t see how you whistle through your 
fingers that way. I could never do it in the 
world,’ Mr. Goodheart (wishing to compli- 
ment her ‘delicate little hands): “ No, , Miss 
De Pretty, if you should try it your whole 
hand would slip into your mouth.” 

‘‘Have you any large-sized gentleman’s 
gloves?” he acked, ‘' How large-sized a.gen- 
tleman ?” inquired the salesman, with a smile 
of frosty Bostonian severity. ‘' Large enough, 
I think, sir,” replied the customer, moving 
away, “to walk without any help to some 
other sbop where the clerks are not claasical.’’ 

‘Don't you like it, darling?’ he inquires 
anxiously, ag she oritically examines the 
costly solitaire, with a grave face and slightly 
corrugated brow. ‘Oh, yes, itis a beautiful 
ring,” she answers, in dollar.an-icicle-and- 
short-ones-at-that tone; bat these are nod 
my initials, Mr. Bynthyre; they are my 
cousin Olara’s."". ‘Oh, by Jove! that’s the 
second time this year I've forgotten to have 
those confounded initials planed down,” ke 
answers in a disgusted tone, and farther ex- 
plaination availeth him not. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Sultan is said to be studying German 
with great zeal, 

Steex hoops are now provided for the tops 
of the bigh.shouldered sleeves, 


Tue Doke cf Clarence and Avondaie is at 
York with his regiment. 


Paice Grorce or Waxes is expected home 
in May, and it ie probable that the Queen will 
confer @ dukedom upon him. 

Tue Duchees of Albany during her'stay at 
Cannes inhabits the very house—the Villa 
Nevada—in which her husband died just 
seven years ago. 

Ture is to be no room for the hair dyes 
from this time on until further notice, it being 
decreed that grey shall be the most fashion- 
able tint for woman’s finest ornament. 

Tur Grand Hotel, which has been taken for 
the Queen’s accommodation during her visit 
to Grasse, is a big, and rather an uninteresting 
looking building. It has, however, a fine 
situation on a hill, and commands remarkably 
fine views, 

Miss Davenport, the Irish governess of the 
juvenile King of Spain, gets about £800, a-year 
salary, and will soon be entitled to a life pen- 
sion of shout £500 a-year. 

Borg the Qaeen and Princess Beatrice are 
going to give Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein some lovely old lace from their 
exquisite collections. Her Royal Highness's 
wedding dress will be richly trimmed with 
some specimens of great beauty and value. 

Tus Princess of Wales ‘has given orders 
that nothing need bs submitted for her inspec- 
tion or that of her daughtors, in which birds 
are used as trimming, It is to be hoped that 
all ladies will foilow her example. The war 
on birds is « disgrace to civilisation, 

Amst all the daily anxieties and terrors 
of her life, it is interesting to know that the 
Empress of Rascia retains her taste for 
dancing, which was sich a source of delight 
to her as a girl that her sisters christened 
her ‘‘ La Cigale.” There is something a little 
pathetic in the fact that the favourite amuse- 
ment of her girlhood should prove her princi- 
pal relief in ber anxious womanhood. 

Borrons are to be revived for ornament as 
well as for use. Antique buttons are being 
manufactured in great variety. Miniatures 
of the beanties. of differeni reigns set round 
with pearls, enamels studded with paste, old 
silver and gold inorusted ‘with jewels, are all 
to be in favour. The smartest will be of 
Wedgwood ‘china, The ‘ground is to be 
the colour of the dress or coat, and the 
figure or tracery upon each button is white or 
cream, 

Tre Emperor of China sleeps on a bed of 
carved wood magnificently inlaid with.gold 
and ivory. It is said, concerning the Chinese 
Court, that the strictest observance of etiquette 
extends.even to the parents of the monarch, 


who on visiting theiz son dare. not omit to: 


bend the knee. whilst the younger brother of 
his Celestial Majesty is subject to observances 
no less rigid. 

Tae awkwardness of multiplying certain 
Christian names is curiously instanced in the 
case of the name Louise as used by our own 
Royal Family and its connections. Not caly 
have we Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, 
and Princess Lonise Christiana of Schleswig- 
Holstein, but in the summer of 1889 
ancther Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein was married to Prince Frederick 
Leopold of Prussia, and now comes news of 
the betrothal of yet another Princess 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, daughter of 
the late Doke Frederiok, to the Prince of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, father of the Dachess of 
Albany. The Princess is quite young, and 
her fiancé is sixty. 





STATISTICS. 


A BAPID penmsn can write thirty words in 
® minute, 

Doctors say the human brain contains 
300,000,000 nerve-cells, 

Tr is estimated that there are 195.000 
women employed as dressmakers in Paris. 

A cra of fine sand would cover 100 of the 
minute scales of the human skin, and yet each 
of these scales in turn covers from 300 to 500 
pores. 

Tue amount of heat which the sun sends 
forth every second is calculated to be so great 
that is wonld require twelve quadrillions of 
tons of coal to produce it—an amounts quite 
beyond the power of the common mind to 
grasp. The amonnt of water which it raises 
from the earth every minute is estimated at 
the enormous weight of 37 000,000,000 of 
tons. 





GEMS. 


Cuentsu your best hopes as faith, and abide 
by them in action. 

A cursz is like a stone thrown up to Heaven, 
and most likely to return on the head of him 
that cent it. 

FatHer Marsew's immortal pledge was, 
‘For my own sake, for the sake of others, 
and for the glory of God, I abstain.” 

WE are ridiculous enough in setting up for 
patterns of perfection ourselves, without be- 
coming answerable for that of others. It is 
best to confine our absurdities at home, 

Wispom does not consist in the ability to 
heap up facts, although our school instructors 
seem to think it does. Wisdom is concerned 
with something far higher than facts; it is 
concerned with the true, the eterna], the un- 
changing relations of things, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gincer Arrrzs.—Boil in one and one-half 
pints of water one-half ounce nicely cleaned 
ginger root, then add two pounds of sugar, and 
let it boil five minutes more, Add two pounds 
of apples, pared, cored and quartered. Cook 
until clear, skim ont, boil down the syrup and 
pour it over. 

Ecanzoprp. Curcnen,—Mince gold chicken 
and ham fine, and season with pepper and a 
little salts. Add enough sweet milk to make it 
moist. Adda little melted butter—abont a 
tablespoonfal. Mince one slice of a small 


} onion very fine, and add this and a couple of 


pinches of sifted, dried thyms. Mix all well, 
fill scallop shells with the chicken, cover with 
bread orumbs and a bit of butter on each, and 
brown before the fire or in front of a range. 

Potato Poppine.—Half-pound mashed pota- 
toes, two ounces butter, one egg, one small 
teacup milk, pinch of salt, two ounces sugar, 
juice and rind of half a lemon. Have the 
potatoes nicely boiled and dry; mash them, 
and add the butter, then the salé and. sugar, 
then the lemon rind grated and the juice. 
Beat up the egg and pour the milk among it, 
stir it in among the other things, pour it in a 
pudding dish, and put it in the ovenfor about 
half-an- hour. 

Macaront Poppiye —T wo ounces macaroni, 
two breakfast cops milk, one egg, a little nut- 
meg, one tablespoonfal sager. Break the 
macaroni and put it into boiling water, with a 
little galt, to boil for five minutes. Then 
drain it, and put the milk in, and let it boil 
gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, till it is 
quite tender. Take the pan from the fire, add 
the sugar and flavouring, then the egg well 
beaten. Pour itall into a pie.dish, and bake 
about half.an-hour. 






MISCELLANEOUS, 


SrmpERs are seven times stronger in pro- 
portion than lions. 


Oxr-THIrp of the Paris streets are planted 
With trees. 


THERE #re six insane females to five insane 
males. 

TERE were eight hundred and thirty-six 
cremations in the capital of Japan daring the 
month of November. 

A MAN with good sight ought to be able to 
read this print at a distance of cizhiern 
inches. 

Srrivep stuffs, woven so that the stripes 
form a point in the middle of each breadth, 
are new this winter, and will be a feature of 
the spring woollens, 

Tuere is a decided revival of interest in 
Japanese literature and linguistics in Japan, 
and the Japanese language is being studied az 
never before by native speakers of it, who 
make use of Western methods, 

A sraGar’s journal bas been started in Paris, 
and meets with success. The cost of a number 
is two cents, and it contains articles, on the 
best methods of pursuing the business, and 
advertisements of use to those soliciting 
charity. 

An Englishman has inverted what he 
claims is a practical application of the idea of 
stilts with wheels. They are fastened to the 
feet, as stilts are, and each acte as a sort of 
independent bicycle. They go very fast when 
one has learned to walk on them, 

State sweets are made up into fresh candy, 
There is not an ounce of waste abont con- 
fectionery. Chocolate caramels contain more 
scraps than any other candy. They are es- 
pecially adapted for this on acoonnt of their 
dark colour. They were first made by a con- 
fectioner who received the inspiration from 
his great stock of stale sweets, 

Pants has & landlord who does not object to 
children; in fact, the more of them the 
merrier, he thinks. His apartment house is 
on the Rue Griset, and only married folks, 
with children, are received as tenants, When 
@ birth occurs in the house, the mother re- 
ceives from him ten france, a fowl, and a 
supply of coal for the winter. 

One cause assigned for the healihfalness of 
Chinese cities is that the people boil all water 
intended for drinking. They never drink cold 
water.. The national beveraze, tea, is always 
‘‘on tap,’? even in the houses of the poor. 
Every little hamlet, too, has a shop where hot 
water can be bought for « trifling som at any 
hour of the day or night. 

From Bergen, Norway, comes the news of a 
practical charity contemplating relief to a de- 
serving class, which, however, in our changing 
domestic conditions, does nos make so ready a 
call upon our sympathies as in older lands. 
Mrs. 8. Soudt has given two houses and fifty 
thousand kr. to establish a home for aged 
women servants no longer able to work for 
their own support, 

A currous state of things prevails at 
Berwick-on-Tweed. A portion of the burgh is 
in Scotland, and here the paba are religiously 
cloged on the Sabbath; in the remaining por- 
tion, which is on English soil, they are open 
during certain hours, and it is cnrions to note 
how the population of the town daring those 
hours drifts toward the south, as if by one 
common instinct. 

A STRIKING instance of the effect of trifles oft 
repeated ig geen in @ recent, statement that a 
large quantity of the meval on the foot of the 
famous statue of 8%, Peter at the Vatican has 
been worn away by the frequent kisses of vo- 
taries. In order to prevent similar injury, the 
foot of a statue of the Saviour in the Minerva 
has been protected by a braes buskin, while 
the face of a bronze statue of the Saviour has 
i been quite kissed awsy in the course of years. 
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BOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sir Recea —Merton ts in Oxfordshtre, 

Mas —@Baster Diy in 1841 was on April 11. 

A Lover or YoGs.—Phe dog-tax fis not levied in 
‘ireland. 
, seearsae Northfeet foundered on January 22, 


Momcration.— The figures 1,000,000,000.000  re- 
presents one billion. 
‘ Spaine.—Spring season begins this year March 20, at 
AM 


B. 4.—The next meeting of the British Association is 
to take place at Cardiff. 

Lockstay. ae ae is pronounced ‘' Becham,” 
and Cholmondeley ‘‘ Chum-ley.” 

8. 8 T.—The yA from London to Bombay, via 
the Suez Canal, is 5,900 miles. 

Iv1eaxEsTep.—The income-tax was raised to 8]. in the 
pound in 1875, and seduced to 7d. in 1887. 


Quenrist.—We know nothing more of Dr. Liebrich's 
remedy for taberculosis than has already appeared. 

Dow QoixoTe ——— to quit may be ayn by letter. 
Registration of the letter ensures proof of delivery. 

A Oterx —The Bank of Hogland was incorporated 
July 27, 1694. 

Unprr Acr.—A boy is legally under the control of 
‘his parents until he is twenty-one years of age. 

Dotty Vaanpex.—Where the 1 -_ by the 
week, a week's notice may be giv gue bene 

Meta.—Twelve Inches each way nee a nated 
thick would be one square foot, but not one foot square, 


Desparnmc Wire.—A wife's separate property cannot 
be seized for a husband's debt. 

Tue Antiquarny.—Unless the coins are ~ aaa bril- 
Mant they are only worth their weight in copper. 

Britt Syxea.—Oonversation fs not souiites among 
prisoners who are undergoing terms of penal servitude. 

Mrppy.—Seventeen is about the a at which mid- 
shipmen are received in the Royal Navy. 

Amsition.—The salary of the Lord Chancellor is 
Oy Lt tee aad dela “dee 

R. §8.—We cannot advise you. The inspector o 

a sanitary authority {s the right person to consult. 


ATsovpizp Onz.—If the feet are tender and sore 
a them with alcohol each night. 

U. 8.—There are no religious ee of any kind 
in the Gaited States as to holding public offices. 

Fewe.ta.—You will find a table of Easter Days, from 
the year 1500 to 2000, in Whitaker’s Almanack. 


Sceprio.—As you say, it looks very well on paper. 
We advise you to have nothing to do with ft. 

M. EB R—Salt sprinkled on any substance that is 
burning on the stove will stop the smoke and smell. 


Heraess.—All Cornish wills are proved at the District 
Registry at Bodmin. 


A Dacaived a + promis of marriage is 
renewed after the young man attains his majority, no 
action for breach of promise by a minor would Ife, 

A Reaper —We conclude an insurance office would 
want the one insured to pass the medical examination 
as to his present soundness and health. 

I. O. U.—The Statute of Limitations bars the recovery 
of a debt which has not been acknowledged for six 
years. 

NicuTinGcats.—1l,; You cannot sing such a song in 
public without the consent of the owner of the copy- 
right. 2 No, 

Scarornta.—The Manchester Ship Canal was begun 
(first sod cut at Eastham, by L.rd Egerton of Tatton) 
llth November, 1889. 

Anxious To Kyow.—You are only responsible for the 
debts of the deceased to the extent of the property you 
may have inherited from him, 

Lorrery.—All lotterfes, except art unions constituted 
In the mode provided by Act of Parliament, are Mlegal 
in this country. 

Bossy.——A policeman can insist upon a publican 
taking Sm a dead body, bat no one cleo can 6 him 
to do so, 

JusiLes.—We do not think Jubilee coins are now in 
demand, and their price has practically come to their 
nominal value, 


A. P. F.—A age mm has been sen wa 
ere is not, after his release, ma 
rano 
PR geen Moruer.—If you bought out your son from 
as y and he enlisted again within a few days, you 
canndt get back any of the money you paid. 


Sarrey G.me.—The law makes no specific provision 
- the disposal of the wedding-ring of a widow ¢ on her 


Sca.—He can go for the examinations of second mate, 
but his success or otherwise would greatly — upon 
fais education. You ask ‘And what the usual 
wages?" Wages for what—boy or = 





4uyv Marca —The witnesses to a will must yi: 
sent and see the testator and each other sign 
names, 

Jack's SweerTHearT —A domestic servant is entitled 
= a calendar month's notice, but it may be given at any 

me. 

Pavpzr.—A diatress for rent cannot b3 made at night. 
It must be made between the hours of sumrise and 
sunset. 

Screytist.—A letter addressed to Professor Huxley 
at the Royal Institution, London, would be sure to find 


Dowce.—According to Hoglish numeration there are a 
million millions in S eatin ccd 0 nilien billions in a 


“asoramus.—Spring begins on oe 20, summer on 
June 21, autumn on September 3, and winter on 
December 22. 

Jittep —Such a ring may ae recevered, 7 it is 
generally considered mean and contemptible to make 
the attempt. 


Awxious Parent —A boy committed to an industrial 
school may be detatned there for the full specified 
in the magistrates’ order. 

Aster.—The star to which you refer as being visible 
{n the south-east about two-and-a-half hours before sun- 
rise is Venus. 

CO. E. M.—Royal marines are enlisted like soldiers, 
but with —— provision that they are to serve ia 
the corps of marines. 

Mamrn -— a piven to go with 
you when you demand the restoration of your property, 
and if it is then refused, charge the party with theft. 

Gro.—Upper Burmah was annexed to Great Britain 
= 1886. Ita area, including the tributary Shan States, 

is estimated at 180,000 square miles, 


THE CONQUEROR CONQUERED, 
Tw Southern archipelagos he fought the bloody canni- 
He skinned and tanned the crocodile and found him 
very tannable ; 
Not a word of fear he'd uttered, not a word and not a 
, 
When killed the Bongal tiger, and he found him 
very killable, ; 


He claimed ae was very great, for bears and 
Hons 8 
He used to boot the grizely bear, and found him very 


i ling monstrous eaake, thet ho was 
capa 
No bos constrictor ‘could escape, for he was unescape- 


oun Rea snet et ath, “Pee Seay 

If you'd come and tend the baby; and you'll find him 
very tendable.” 

The way she took him by the ear will make this poem 

She pulled him out and led him home, and found him 
very leadable. 


Netty Gray.—The best epee for the hands at 
ee oe a grain of alum dis- 


"oe they are patent L gy you will re oo 
ve-shilling license. If not : 


a fi patent- 
We ye RI 


Lavwpraiss —A little turpentine mixed with the 
starch will give a finer gloss to shirt bosoms, collars and 

Leg Work.—Embroldery in silk, ribbon and gold 
thread is seen on nearly every article designed for 
home or personal decoration. 

Sorety Traizp.—A lead comb {fs frequently tried and 

successfully used to darken the colour of hair which 
happens to be more brilliant than pleasing. 


F. U. N.—Never havga mirror where the sun's rays 
will strike upon it. It acts on the mercury and clouds 
the glass. 

Ros Roy.—Fatling the Prince of Wales and his eldest 
son (' Duke of Clarence), the next in succession at 
prep dar t time is Prince George of Wales. 


Votunrerr.—Some of the most powerful modern 
cannon are sighted for 8,700 yards, and at that distance 
may be relied upon to strike an object ten feet high. 

A Soipme’s Darina —The reduced rates for letters 
to soldiers who are serving abroad only applies to letters 
which are under the weight of half-an-ounce. 


Dry as Dust.—Bent whalebones can be restored and 
paw he soaking them for a few hours in water 
an 


An Anxious Moruer.—A strip of flannel or napkin 
folded lengthwise and dipped fn hot water and wrung 
out, and then around the neck of a child that 
has the croup, usually bring relief in ten minutes. 

Tax Witcs or Enxpor.—The last executions for 
witchcraft of which we can find any record occurred in 
Poland, Jan‘ 17th, 1775, when nine old women ware 
burned at were accused of bewitching 
the land and rendering it 





A Wovrpse Recrurr.—Enlistment for the Li’e 
Guards is always on special conditions, which are 
ee 


faony.—A towel folded several times and dipped fn 
hot water, and quickly wrung and applied over tho 
gia, will generally afford prompt 


Hovsexerprr.—To prevent brooms from cutting 
carpets, wet them in boiling ends once a week. Thu 
ae m, as well as the carpets, will last much longer for 
| 


Onz .n Dousr.—An executor is not entitled to charge 
for bia own services in adm{fnisterfog an 
estate. He can charge expenses actually out of 


. 3 by yee good-tempered, rH any young 


girl to character, we cannot - of course, 
we me. . good. In reference to third question, 
Se Ge & wena tous as to other 
poor mortals. 


Constant Onesity Reaper.—We think you m',ht 
have chosen a more appropriate nom de plume N-», to 


both your questions. To suppose otherwise would be 
nonsense, is everything elso, if if too much is eaten, 
bad effects follow. 


A Constant Reaper.—The word “' Colissum,” which 
was the name of the grest amphitheatre af Vespastan 
at Rome, is ced ‘* Kol-e see-um,” with the accen’ 
and third syllables. I¢ {« also spollet 

pronounced ‘‘ Xol-oe- see-um." 


Myruo.cy.—The name “Niobe” is pronounced 
‘ nigh-o-be,"’ with the accent on the first syllable ; 
“ Penelope” is pronounced “ pe-nell-o-pe,” with the 
accent on the second syllable ; and ‘“‘ Psyche” is pro- 
couneel * ‘ sigh-ke,” with the accent on the first syllable. 

Traurz Lovs.—That is a question for your parent: ‘o 
decide, after they learn who the young yt ons fs, 
and what he is. aah GReRaeECaiee Saetaer orn 
on spect personal parties w 
SOs th eked an mate etinn 

A ae, ee oe ; are several ~ go 
white, ae, Gaines, Jamaica, and cu ne 
Tene the duled, tart pe fruft of a small plant; the 
white is the ripe, red boney of the same plant skinned 
before {t is dried. Waite pepper has not the medicinal 
properties of black, and is not nearly so good a digestive. 

Dew.—Dew neither falls nor riees. It is caused by 
the heated air radiating from the earth being condensed 
upon the surface by the sudden setting in of a cold 

Being warm, the air contalas a large 

quantity of moisture, which is deposited the momext 
the air is chilled, 


exposed. The 
long period upon this hump Ibous any other food. 
Ivrzrestep —The claimant calling h'mself S!r Roger 
Tichborne was convicted {8th February. 1874. Verdixt : 
That he did faleely swear that he was Sir Roger Charles 


ichborne, that he seduced Catherine N. E Dowghty tr 
1851, and that he was not Arthur Orton. Sentence: 
Fourteen years’ imprisonment, with hard lab_ur. 


Room at Edfab' Castle on her 
doubt about that. It is a Crown-Jewel, and as such 
belongs to her while she is Queen, 





Taz Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Aut Back Numerrs, Parts and Votumss are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOB.—Part 352, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LV., ound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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